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ON ORGANIZED BRIGANDAGE IN HINDU FICTION. 


Thieves and Robbers Differentiated. 


My essay, ‘The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction, A.J. P. 
XLIV, pp. 97 ff., 193 ff., implies, and sometimes expresses the 
distinction between thieves and robbers. Between them the line 
of demarcation is difficult to draw, because they are naturally 
or intrinsically related, and also because the texts themselves 
fail to draw any such line. Thieves worship Skanda (I. c¢. p. 
100) ; the goddess of robbers is Durga, to whom they sacrifice 
men. The latter criterion always means robbers, but it does 
not always show. On the other hand the generic names for both 
thief and robber are the same: cAiura, taskara, stena, malimluca, 
dasyu, etc., which of itself unsettles the distinction in many 
cases. If the distinction is to be established at all it must, as 
will appear quite clearly, rest upon the difference that there is 
between individual and organized effort. The thief goes alone 
by night; robbers operate under chieftains and attack in bands 
in broad daylight. Robbers live together; thieves’ lairs, as a 
tule, are solitary. In Sattigumba Jataka (503) there is a hill: 
up-wind from it there is a robber village where dwell 500 rob- 
bers; under its lee is an hermitage with 500 sages. Similarly 
the Rauhineya Carita describes the Vaibhdra mountain, near 


*In continuance of the encyclopedic treatment of Hindu Fiction by 
my pupils and myself. The list of essays on this subject, A. J. P. XLIV, 
p. 97 ff., footnote, has since been increased by M. Bloomfield, ‘ Joseph 
and Potiphar in Hindu Fiction,’ Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, vol. LIV, pp. 141-167; and by M. Bloomfield, 
‘On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu Fiction,’ JAOS. vol. XLIV, 
pp. 202-242, 
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the city of Rajagrha, as being the habitat of thieves’ families by 
the hundred.? This number of robbers is conventionalized in 
Buddhist fiction: Sattapatta Jataka (279); Vedabbha Jataka 
(48) ; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 286. 

Robbers not only mass their attacks, but they also plan co- 
operatively, as may be seen in the case of the famous ‘ Despatch- 
ers,’ described pithily in the last-named Jataka, as well as in 
Paniya Jataka (459): “In a forest dwelt five hundred robbers, 
known as the ‘ despatch-robbers ’ (pesanakacora), who made the 
way impassable. Why, now, were they called the Despatch- 
robbers? Well then, of every two prisoners they made, they 
used to despatch one to fetch the ransom; and that is why they 
were called Despatch-robbers. If they captured a father and a 
son, they told the father to go for the ransom to free his son; 
if they caught a mother and her daughter, they sent the mother 
for the money; if they caught two brothers, they let the elder go; 
and so too, if they caught a teacher and his pupil, it was the 
pupil they set free.” Brigand stories, as a rule, show nothing 
quite as finely wrought, but other evidence of organization is 
one of their constant features. Be this as it may, the atmosfere 
of the thief stories differs toto caelo from that of the brigand 
stories, as will be seen on every page of this essay. 


The Term Robber Used Generically, and Without Ethnical 
Specification. 

In Brahmanical and Jainist texts, but, noteworthily, not in 
Buddhist texts, robbers are mostly ethnic communities, living in 
villages under chieftains (palliga) who, frequently, rise to the 
plane of rich and powerful kings. Only once in a while do these 
texts allude to robbers generically. Kathas. 29. 117 ff., a large 
force of undefined bandits fall in the dead of the night upon the 
caravan of the merchant Samudrasena, slay him, and go off with 
his wealth. In Kathakoga, pp. 207, 208 (cf. Mallinatha Caritra 
6, 203 ff.), Davadanti,? by the power of her virtue, disperses 
bandits, whose ethnic character is not indicated, when they are 
attacking a caravan in a forest. Murderous hunters (vadhavya- 
dhah) are mentioned in Amitagati’s Subhasitasarndoha 16. 15 


2See A.J. P. XLIV, pp. 101 ff. 
* This the regular Jaina ‘ verballhornung’ of the name Damayanti. 
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by among dangerous beings. Similarly, Mallinaitha Caritra 6. 103 ff., 
in where the robbers are called dasyu, ciura, or taskara; or 7. 737, 
ka where robbers raid (cauradhati) and burn villages. In Divya- 
vadana, p. 4, a robber at the head of an army (balavang caurah) 
c0- endangers a caravan. Similarly, in Bambhadatta, Jacobi, Aus- 
ch- gewaihlte Erzaihlungen, p. 13, 1. 35, occurs an assault by bandits 
in (coradhadi), and ibid., 1. 3, are mentioned two bandit chiefs 
Ts, (duve corasenavaino), Kanthaya and Sukanthaya. 
he 
h- Robber Bands Defined Ethnically. 
As a rule, however, Sanskrit and Jaina texts (in all their 
‘ dialects) feature instead wild tribes with ethnical designations. 
a Bhillas (Bheels), Cabaras (Cavaras), Pulindas (Pulindras, 
Pulindrakas), Kiratas, Nisidas, Nahalas,* Kolas, Kambojas,° 
Tajikas, Abhiras, Mataigas, Pundras, Barbaras, and Mlecchas, 
a all of whom are regarded as vrsala, ‘low-down.’ As early as 
1g AB. 7.18 Vigvamitra curses his 50 older sons, because they 
. are not pleased with his installation of Cunahgepa in the primo- 
" geniture: their descendants become the low caste Andhras, 
a Pundras, Cabaras, Pulindas and Mitibas. In Suparnakhyana 
8.16. 2 the Nisadas are said to know no sacrifice nor sacrificial 
formula. The Kiradtas, the Kirrhadae of Arrian, along with 
al other tribes, are counted as Ciidras, because they have neglected 
sacred rites, Manu 10.43,44. In Mahabh. 12.59 a deformed, 
™ black-haired, red-eyed dwarf is the progenitor of the Nisaddas 
” and Mlecchas that inhabit the Vindhya forest; ibid. 14.29 
si Ksatriyas flee into a forest, fail to perform their duties, and 
“ from them are descended the degraded (vrsala) Dravidas, 
Abhiras, Pundras, and Cabaras; and again, ibid., 12.173, the 
’ sage Gautama begets ‘ godless progeny’ with a Cabara widow, 
h and goes to hell. Nevertheless the pernicious social tendency to 
" turn every occupation into a caste or community ® stamps these 
i names, so closely entwined with the robber trade, with the seal 
‘ ‘This rare equivalent of Bhillas, in Vinayacandrasiri’s Mallinaitha 
i Caritra 6. 146. 7; 7. 466, 469, 471, 900, 902. 
5 Manu 10.44; Jataka 543 (Rouse’s Translation, p. 110). 


° A touch of the same tendency occurs in connection with the ordinary 
thieves’ trade; see A. J. P. XLIV, pp. 10 ff. 
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of a sort of respectability, and we shall find this idea carried 
out to a considerable extent in the practice of the fictionist. 
These names have lost in the story books every trace of the 
ethnic or geographic meaning which they held in an older time 
and which they continue to hold with other writers. The non- 
Aryan tribes of the Kirdtas and Nisadas are known in the Veda; 
see Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 38, 109; Chanda, Indo- 
Aryan Races, p. 9. Cabaras and Pulindas (Pulindakas) figure 
in Atharva-Paricista 50.2.5; 51.5.1 in very respectable com- 
pany. Bhillas, Pulindas, Cabaras, etc. are all of them regarded 
as real tribes even as late as the Mahabharata, where they are 
never mentioned without disparagement.’ In fiction the entire 
list is synonymous with organized brigands. And their names 
are used without the slightest sign of differentiation, perhaps in 
the following order of frequency: Bhillas, Cabaras, Pulindas, 
Kiradtas, Nisaidas, etc. They frequently, nay as a rule in the 
Kathasaritsagara, interchange in the same passage. 


Cilata, Cilati, and Cailateya 

In Jaina texts, and apparently there only, occur the words 
above, based upon Kirata in its dialectic form cilata. Two 
nautch girls, whose names in Hemacandra’s Cantinatha Caritra 
2. 55 ff. are Barbari and Kirati, reappear as Barbari and Cilati 
in Ajitaprabha’s Cantinatha Caritra 3.562ff. The last- 
mentioned text, 6.104, speaks of cilitakhyin mlechian, ‘ bar- 
barians called Cilatas, and, 6.855, 859, 860 of cilatavisaya, 
‘the country of the Cilatas.’ In Mallinatha Caritra 8. 259 ff. 
there is a slave-girl Cilati who has a son called Cilatiputra, or, 
by metronymic, Cailateya. Cilitiputra occurs also in Hema- 
candra’s Yogagistra 1.13 as the designation of the son of a 
Kirati woman. These words carry with them always the oppro- 
brium attached to the corresponding Sanskrit words. The 
Sanskrit correspondent of the metronymic Cailiteya (Kairateya) 


cannot be quoted. 
Habitat of Brigands. 


The mise-en-scéne of their activity is, for the most part, the 
Vindhya range of mountains, or the Vindhya forest. There are 


7 Curiously, however, a Cabara Kaksivata is said in the Anukramani 
to be the author of RV. 10. 169. 
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located the shrines of the terrible Durga, to whom they sacrifice 
captives. Otherwise there is, as a rule, little or no geographical 
localization. When there is no mention of special locality an 
unnamed forest or jungle furnishes the setting. In Paficadanda- 
chattraprabandha 3 there is mention of a mahasandabhilla ‘a 
Bhilla that lives in a great jungle.’ In VS 30.16; TB. 3. 4.1.12 
Kiratas have caves assigned to them as their habitat. To this 
there are occasional exceptions. In the novel of Malayasundari 
(Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 259) a Bhilla chief, Bhima, lives 
in the Raudra forest on the Durgatilaka mountain. A palli, or 
Bhilla village, named Sinhaguha, ‘ Lion’s Cave,’ is mentioned 
in Mallinatha Caritra 8.264; ibid. 7.948 a Bhilla chief lives 
in the jungle Sadurgadri (sadurgadrinikuije). In Hemavijaya, 
story 216 (Hertel, vol. II, p. 275), there is a Bhilla village, 
called Bhisana, ‘ Frightful’; its chief is Bhima, ‘Terrible’; 
with him live many other bandits, terrible as Yama’s servants, 
vastly cruel, like Raksases (ogres) that infest the night. In 
Gantinatha Caritra 4.159 ff. a bandit king Sinhacanda lives 
with his beloved wife Sinhavati in a village called Girikuruigika 
‘Mountain-Antelope.’ All this is purely symbolic; yet in Pra- 
bandhacintamani, p. 80, King Karna conquers a rich Bhilla, 
named Aga, living in Acapalli: according to Forbes, Ras Mala, 
p. 79, Agdpalli is now Ashawul. 


Caste Aspects and Low Character of Bhilla Tribes. 


These tribes are not exclusively associated with robbery. In 
certain moods the texts remember their quasi-caste character, 
and show the same Bhillas, Cabaras, etc. carrying on low, peace- 
ful occupations, quite other than theft or brigandage. In 
Narayanarcakatha (Weber, Handschriftenverzeichnisse, II, p. 
1162) Bhillas and Nisaidas are wood-cutters or wood-carriers ; 
yatha bhillah krtarthinah, vicaranto vane nityam nisadah 
kisthavahinah. This is fairly reputable caste occupation. But 
in Kathas. 27.124, as in Manu 10.48, Nisaddas kill fish and 
eat them; in Dacakumara Carita 8 (Vicruta’s story) a Kirata 
figures as hunter of antelopes and tigers; in Kathas. 9.74 ff., a 
Cavara catches snakes, and declares that he is a poor man who 
maintains himself by exhibiting dancing snakes. A Bhilla kills 
snakes, in order to rob them of the jewels on their heads in 
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Mrgavati Caritra: see Hertel, Geschichte von Pala und Gopila, 
p. 106. In especially ill repute is their occupation as bird- 
catchers and bird-killers. The sensibility of Kiratas in relation 
to this lovely aspect of nature is, indeed, at a low ebb: they 
listen for the lovely song of the kokila birds merely in order to 
spread bird-lime for them (Béhtlingk, Indische Spriiche 1041). 
A parrot is advised to keep away from the settlements of 
Bhillas, who shoot with poisoned arrows; to guard his voice; 
and to keep a lock on his mouth (ibid. 1129). These savages 
are, indeed, great parrot-roasters, as may be gathered from 
Kathas. 59. 40 ff.: A motherless young parrot is taken care of 
under the wing of his old father. A terrible army of Bhillas, 
making a noise with their horns, come there: the whole wood 
is agitated, as the host of Pulindas rushes upon it to slay its 
living creatures. An ancient Cavara sees the tree on which 
perches the old parrot with his young under his wing. The 
ruffian drags out of his nest the father, wrings his neck, and 
throws him upon the ground. The young parrot slips from 
under his father’s wing, and creeps away. Then the rascally 
Bhillas roast some of the parrots and eat them, and carry others 
to their village. The young parrot is saved by an ascetic who 
tells him that he is a parrot merely in consequence of a curse, 
and will ultimately remember his former birth. 

Among the Buddhists the Nisida caste (nesida-jati), living 
by itself in Nisaéda villages (nesaida-gama) is in settled evil 
repute as a caste of bird hunters; see the Jataka passages col- 
lected by Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordéstlichen Indien, 
pp. 207, 208. 

In Parcgvanatha Caritra, 3. 819, 994 Nisadas act as care-takers 
of cemeteries,* and in the same text, 7%. 47, 719, Nisadas 
(Mataiigas) are professional assassins, or executioners. In fact 
it is a cliché of Jaina texts at least, that, whenever such a person 
is needed—his name is usually given as Canda, ‘ Cruel,’—a 
Nisida (Matafiga) is called upon; see, e. g. Mallinatha 2. 50. 
Curiously enough, the Nisida is often more human than his 
master, for he lets his prospective victim escape. 


®In Dacakumaracarita 4 (story of Arthapala) a Cabara woman car- 
ries a dead child to the crematory. 
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Kiratas (Cabaras) as Cheats and Quacks 


Kiratas have also the reputation of being unfair in trade, 
Paficatantra 1.13 (Kosegarten); 1.17 (Bombay); Pirna- 
phadra 5.21: ‘ Here and there to give short measure; to cheat 
customers constantly; and to charge exorbitantly that is the 
practice (or the nature) of the Kiratas.’? Hence in Pali the 
words keratika, keratiya. (—Skt. kairataka) have assumed 
the meanings, ‘ cunning,’ ‘hypocritical’: Jataka 128 (Fausboll 
i, 461); 382 (Fausboll iii. 260); 477 (duttha-keratiya-jana, 
Fausboll iv. 221). These wild folk are also skilled in magic 
and medicine: as early as AV. 10. 4.14 the wretched Kirata 
maiden is engaged in digging for a remedy against serpent’s 
poison. Kathas. 123. 46, the son of a Bhilla chieftain restores 
by a sternutatory, made of the extract of a plant, a man who 
has been turned into a python by eating a gourd. In the story 
of Sanatkumara two gods approach that monarch as Cabara 
physicians, and promise to remove the disease of his body, but 
even they cannot undertake to remove the disease of karma; see 
Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzaihlungen, p. 28, 1. 4 ff.; Pargvanatha 
Caritra 6. 1223 ff.; Kathakoca p. 36. In the same way a god 
assumes the character of a Cabara physician and cures all dis- 
eases in Samaradityasamksepa 6.402 ff. Collectively these 
traits, together with their main occupation of brigandage, reflects 
fairly well the character of the gipsy in the romantic literature 
of the West: brigandage, cheating in trade, quackery, and magic. 
So, too, like the gypsies, they have come to typify low-born, 
vicious people. 


Morals, Manners, Habits, and Character of Bhillas 


Accordingly, the morals, manners, habits, and character of 
Bhillas are, in general, bad or rude. In Kathakoga, p. 6, there 
is a story of rebirth in which the word Pulinda (Pulindi) 
points to vice and misery. Ibid., p. 163, Pulindas are asked 
whether virtue or vice procures success, and they vote for vice. 
‘My life is a vessel of shame,’ exclaims the Bhilla, named 


* Saka, pejorative: both Whitney and myself miss the point of this 
word in rendering it by ‘the little one.” In AV. 5.13.5 kairita is, 
significantly, the name of a serpent. 
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Mataiiga, in Dacakumaracarita, in the second chapter of the 
Pirvapithika, and goes on to describe how he and his fellow 
ruffians raid villages, drag the rich farmers with their wives and 


children into the forest, chain them up, and finally kill them. . 


In Parevanitha Caritra 3.1095 the soul of the fratricide 
Kamatha is reborn as a repulsive Bhilla; see also 2.800. In 
Amitagati’s Subhasitasarndoha 17.13 Pulindas are described as 
nistringé dhiitamatayah cagvatkhalah, ‘ cruel, confused of mind, 
ever rogues’; their ingratitude is also emphasized in the same 
stanza. ‘ Wretched taipasa (ascetic), you do not know the ways 
of the (polite) world, any more than does a Pulinda:*° Thus, 
in Mallinatha Caritra 1.341 the minister Vasubhtti addresses 
the ascetic who is persecuting King Harigcandra and his Queen 
Sutéraé. Here pulinda means ‘boor,’ ‘ ruffian.? The rich tribe 
of the Malas, to whom belongs the great poet Magha, allow him 
to suffer from hunger, brought about by his wife’s and his own 
generosity. They are therefore given the name Bhilla-malas 
‘rude Malas,’ Prabandhacintamani, p. 52. The ruffianism and 
the rude life of Kiratas is summarized aptly in Mahabh. 2. 1865: 
phalamiilicana ye ca kiratag carmavasasah kriragastrah krira- 
krtah, ‘ they live on fruit and roots, dress in skins and perform 
cruel deeds with their cruel swords.’ 

Unchastity, or licentiousness, are to be expected with such 
folk. In the Southern Textus Amplior of the Paficatantra 3.13 
(see Hertel, ZDMG LXI. 65) a hunter king lives surrounded 
by a thousand Kiratas. He falls in love with Sumukhi, the 
wife of one of his Kiratas, kills the latter, and compels his 
pregnant widow to cohabit with him. She begets her son, whom 
the king believes to be his own, and brings up tenderly. When 
the boy is five years of age he happens to sit with other boys 
around a fire in the forest. The king comes there too, and 
stretches out before the fire, placing his strung bow by his side. 
The boy places a burning fagot upon the bow-string, so that the 
string is burned, and the rebounding bow hits the king in the 
head, and kills him.™* 


1° are tapasa no vetsi lokamargam pulindavat. 
11 Familiar motif, ‘death by bow, rebounding after the string is 
chewed or burned.’ See the author, A.J. P. XL. 25, note. 
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In Kathis. 32.43 ff. Visnudatta with friends comes to a 
Cavara village. They are entertained by a profligate woman who 
receives her paramour in their presence. Her husband comes in, 
slays the paramour, and goes to sleep. His wife cuts off his 
head. The travelers are accused of the murder, but are acquitted 
on Visnudatta’s representations who narrates the whole affair 
from beginning to end. 

Nevertheless, the most important stories often turn the tables 
on these fundamental facts, and, with keen insight into the 
heart of fiction, develop the paradox that these robber folk have 
their virtues, and are fit agents in the happy dénouement of 
the tangle into which the story teller has thrown the skein of 
the life of his principal characters. Particularly stories of 
grateful Bhillas are very common. Of this in the sequel. 


Bhilla Women and Children 


The women of these robbers are on the whole rude, and occa- 
sionally repulsive. In Hemavijaya, story 46 (Hertel, vol. ii, 
p. 137) a Bhilla woman is described as being black as soot; as 
ugly, as though formed of unrequited love. Her speech is like 
the bark of a dog; her hands and feet are hard—therefore her 
name is Kupani, ‘ Ugly-handed.’ One need but look at her te 
know that she is calamity incorporate. She becomes wife of a 
king, and treacherously pushes her co-wife into a well. The 
barbaric dress of Bhilla women is described quite technically: 
in Mallindtha 7. 947, a chief’s wife wears a necklace of guiija 
berries, a dress of bark, ornaments of peacock feathers, and a 
chaplet of priyaiigu creepers. In Hemavijaya, story 37 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 115), a Bhilla girl, who is supposed to be charming, 
similarly wears a bark garment, a guiija necklace, a girdle of 
peacock feathers; her hair is wound about with creepers. The 
women even of the great Bhilla chief Ekakikecarin have for 
garments the tails of peacocks, for necklaces strings of gunja 
berries, and for perfume the ichor that flows from the foreheads 
of elephants (Kathas. 123. 49 ff.). ‘ Kirata women pass by the 
pearl which accrues from the forehead of the elephant, and wear 
instead a gufija berry’ (Vrddha-Canakya 11. 8 Boéhtlingk, 
Indische Spriiche 3445). Even Bhilla children (bhillanarm 
dimbhariipakah) inject cruelty into their play. In Qantinatha 
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6. 861 ff. they catch an adventurer, named Svayambhideva, tie 
him hand and foot, smear him with blood, and leave him in tha 
forest. Vultures pick at him with their bills for a dead body, 
until the boys return in the evening, and kill the vultures with 
their arrows. They then release him from his fetters, take him 
home, and tie him up again, and plague him until they are 
dispersed by a female tiger which cuts Svayammbhideva’s fetters 
and carries him off, as food for her cubs. From this he escapes 
to further adventures. 


Brigand Villages (palli) and Brigand Chiefs 


The rather technical name for a Bhilla settlement is palli 
(e. g. Kathas. 10. 135, 136; Qantinatha 5.629). Bhilla chiefs 
are called palliga or pallipati. These chiefs, as a rule, have 
names that symbolize cruelty or ruffianism, such as Candasiiha, 
or Sinhacanda, ‘Cruel Lion,’ Sinhaparakrama, Sinhadanstra, 
Ekakikecarin, Durgasinha, Durgipicica, Candasena, etc. Or 
scarcely less significant are names like Bhima, Bhimala, Vin- 
dhyabala, Cikharasena, or Drdhapraharin. The pallis, though 
inhabited not only by the men, but also by the women and 
children, are gathering places for riff-raff of both sexes. In 
Mallinatha 8.264, a palli called Sinhaguha, ‘ Lion’s Den,’ is 
described as niketanam, which 
is, in effect, a gathering place for harlots. Corybantic dances 
seem to have gone on in these settlements: in Mallinatha 2. 571 
there is mention of a palli ‘ turbulent with the hallisaka dances 
of the robbers’ women.’*?_ From such a village come, no doubt, 
the two nautch girls Barbari and Kirati (Cilati) ; see above, 
p. 208. In Palagopalakathanakam, pp. 20, 24 two princes dress 
up as Bhillas, and dance in grotesque costume into king 
Mahasena’s palace. 


Occasional Grandeur of Bhilla Kings and Courts 


In marked contrast with the conditions just sketched, there 
are quite a few, rather lurid descriptions of the grandeur of 
Bhilla kings and courts. These do not at all tally with the aver- 
age poor, vicious, and predacious gipsy-robber character of these 


12 Caurabhipalli caurihallisakakula. 
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tribes. Kathas. 123. 48 ff., King Visamacila is conducted by the 
Bhilla chief Ekakikegarin to his palace, crowded with Cavaras, 
having its high walls covered with the tusks of elephants and 
adorned with tiger-skins. The women there wear the rude gar- 
ments and ornaments described above (p. 213). The wife of 
the chief, having her garments perfumed with musk, adorned 
with pearls and similar ornaments, herself waits on the king. 
In the sequel the story goes on to describe Ekakikecarin’s power, 
wealth, and even high personal character. Ekakikegarin offers 
the king in marriage his daughter Madanasundari, of matchless 
beauty, born to him by a Ksatriya wife. When the king con- 
sents to this proposal, the Bhilla not only gives him his daughter, 
but also a hundred camels, laden with pearls and musk. For 
all this splendor a touch of barbarism pervades the description. 
This type of the more splendid Bhilla is, of course, in the mind 
of Bhairavi, when, in Kiratarjuniya 12. 70 ff., he describes Civa 
and his Ganecas, gotten up as Kirata chief with band, terror- 
izing the forest, mountains, and seas, and putting to confusion 
beasts, fishes, and even plants. 

A rich king of Nisadas, of the paradoxical name of Satyavrata, 
‘Truth Devotee, is mentioned also in Kathas. 25.33; a noble 
(ksatriyagranih) Bhilla chief Cikharasena and his beautiful 
wife Grimati are converted by a Sadhu in Mallinatha 7. 945 ff. ; 
and there are occasional touches to the same effect in the ordi- 
nary run of stories. Thus Kathas. 122.4, Vindhyabala, the 
Bhilla, comes to do honor to. Vikramaditya, along with the 
reputable kings of Gauda, Karnata, Lata, Kacmira, Sindh, and 
Persia. In Samyaktvakiumudi, p. 28, a Bhilla prince promises 
his daughter and half his kingdom to any one who will get 
him a certain magic horse that can fly thru the air. 


The Dhati, or Brigand Raid 


It is the business of these people to attack wayfarers, caravans, 
and even armies: women and loot are their objects, the men 
they generally kill, but sometimes sell as slaves. When prey 
does not come their way they make raids upon villages which 
they plunder and burn. These raids have the technical name 
dhati (Prakrit dhadi);%* the word seems to occur only in 


*Mallinatha Caritra 7.437 (caiuradhati); Jacobi, Ausgewihlte 
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Jaina texts, though it is quoted also by the Lexicografers. A 
characteristic story in Pargvanatha Caritra 2.107 ff.; Can- 
tinatha Caritra 6.1295 ff. shows how the cruelties attending 
such raids might be graded.** In the latter text a Bhilla chief, 
named Durgasinha, sends his ruffians to raid a village. Six 
Bhillas express their opinion as to what should be done there: 
the first proposes to kill all bipeds and quadrupeds; the second 
objects to killing the animals, only men and women should be 
slain. The third proposes to spare the women; the fourth wishes 
to restrict their attack to men in arms; the fifth to those that 
actually fight; the sixth objects to any killing, and proposes 
merely to rob all valuables. They are described respectively 
as krsnalecyavan, nilalegyakah, kapotalecyayuk, tejolegyanvitah, 
padmalegyavan, and guklalegyah. The first three go to hell; 
the others are gradually purified. In Parevanatha the first 
ruffian proposes to kill both men and beasts; the second advises 
that humans should be killed, but why the beasts? The third 
says, the men alone must be killed, not the women; the fourth 
narrows it down to men in arms, and the fifth proposes that 
only those who actually fight should be slain. Finally the sixth 
says, ‘He who is without enemies does not have to kill any 
one.’*© The six men are designated respectively as Black, Blue, 
Grey, Brilliance (tejas), Lotus (Padma), and White.** But 
the best of all is he by whom all persons are protected from 
enemies. 

In the recorded dhitis one will look in vain for grades or 
even signs of squeamishness. In (Cantinatha 6.894 ff. takes 
place a dhati of Bhillas to a village in which lives a Brahman, 
rich enough to bedizen his wife’s limbs with jewelry. She is 
plump ; the jewels won’t come off, so they cut off her hands and 


Erzéhlungen, p. 13, 1. 36 (cora-dhadi); Mallinaitha 7.688 (dhiati); 
Ajitaprabha’s Cantinatha Caritra 3.336; 4.205 ff.; 6.894 (dhati). 

14 Cf. with the following Mahabh. 12.95, where a conquering king is 
supposed to vary his conduct according to whether he has met with 
resistance, or not. 

15 Vina catrin ghatah karyo na kasyacit. 

1° Krgna-nila-kapota-tejah-padma-sitabhidhah. These six soul-colors 
or, as we should say, shades of character, are taken in an almost mate- 
rial sense; cf. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 102 ff.; Umiasvati’s 
Tattvarthadhigama Siitra 2.6; 3.3; 4.2 ff. 
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feet.17 In Hemavijaya, story 219 (Hertel ii, p. 281), the 
Bhilla chief Bharama raids the town of Cravana, and carries 
off Dhanacri, the beautiful wife of Dhanadatta. In Mallinatha 
7.487 the village Dhanagrima is raided and cruelly burnt up 
by a raiding band of robbers. In Mallinatha 2.577 ff. the 
robber Drdhapraharin breaks into the village of Kugasthala, 
where lives a poor Brahman, named Devagarman. Just then 
his children had importuned him for a milk-pudding; he had 
peddled the village and obtained a little milk, grain, and 
molasses, which he had cooked into a pudding; then he pro- 
ceeded to bathe in the river, prior to the feast. While he is 
away the robbers come, and one of them goes off with the 
pudding. The children howl in distress, run to the river, and 
tell their father that their pudding has been stolen while they 
were looking on.1® The Brahman, red-faced with anger, rushes 
home, takes up a cudgel, and beats down the robbers. Drdha- 
praharin, perceiving that they are frightened, runs to their aid. 
A cow gets into his way, and he pitilessly butchers her with his 
sword. Face to face with the robber chief, the Brahman shouts, 
‘Wretched thief, you must be entering my dwelling, wishing to 
die. Without weapons, by my curse alone, countless numbers 
have gone to destruction!’ The robber chops off the Brahman’s 
head like a fruit from a tree. The Brahman’s wife, Velamasavati, 
runs up and curses him for a Brahman slayer; he slits open her 
belly, like a pumpkin. He sees the foetus in her womb, palpi- 
tating as if with fear. Pity springs up in his heart, but when 
he hears the children wail, ‘ Alas father, alas mother!’ he cuts 
them down also with his cruel sword, like twigs of a tree: 
bereaved of their parents, they are in any case as good as dead. 
In the sequel of the story Drdhapraharin is converted by Jaina 
monks. Another conversion story, ibid. 8. 245, tells how the 
son of a slave girl, named Cilati (Cailateya is his metronymic) 
taids the house of the merchant Dhanadatta, in Rajagrha, and 
carries off his daughter Sunsuma. On being pursued hotly he 
cuts off her head. This bandit also becomes regenerate. 


“The storiette is told in illustration of upabhogaparibhogau, the 
Jain rule against too much food and jewelry. 

*This is a particularly aggravated crime; cf. the same text 7.716. 
In the Paninean grammar a person who commits this crime is called 
pacyato-hara, Panini 6.3.21, varttika. 
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Bhillas Successful in Their Attacks 


In their attacks upon individual wayfarers, caravans,’ or 
even armies, the brigands often, for the purpose of the story, 
succeed, but not rarely they are defeated. In Paicakhyi- 
navarttika 32 (Hertel, Das Pafcatantra, p. 135) a Brahman, 
returning home, after having accumulated much money, is plun- 
dered by a Bhilla. In Kathakoca, p. 157, Mitrananda and his 
warriors are attacked and dispersed by Bhillas. Mallinatha 
Caritra 7. 900 ff. describes a successful attack of caravans by 
Nahalas. In Mahabh. 16.7% Abhiras attack in Paticanada fugi- 
tives from Dvaraka, which is about to be swallowed up by the 
ocean, and take their women captive. In the account of 
Upaharavarman, in the Pirvapithika of the Dacakumaracarita, 
King Praharavarman of Videha, traveling through a trailless 
forest, is set upon by a great throng of Cabaras, so that he is 
compelled to flee with his zenana under great difficulties. In the 
opening of the third chapter of the same text Praharavarman is 
attacked in a forest by hunters (Bhillas) and deprived of all 
his possessions. In Viracarita, adhyaya viii (Indische Studien 
xiv. 110), Caktikumara hopes that Crenika will find his death in 
the course of one of his adventures by wild animals or Bhillas. 
In Delaramakatha (Hertel, Palagopalakathanakam, p. 61) a 
force of Bhillas puts to flight Sultan Mahammada’s army; fetter, 
abuse, and plunder the king; but, finally, let him go his way. 
An especially lively description of a successful Bhilla attack is 
given in Vetalapaicavincati, Civadasa, story 24; Kathas. 98. 
13 ff.: King Dharma, dispossessed of his throne by usurping 
relatives, starts with wife and daughter for the home of his 
father-in-law in Malava. He reaches the Vindhya forest, and, 
after hardships, reaches a village of Bhillas, full of men that 
rob their neighbors of life and property, shunned by the vir- 
tuous, like the strong city of death. Then, beholding the king 


1° Caravans have their tactics: it is safer to travel in the middle of 
a caravan, because a strong band of brigands attacks in front; a weak 
band, in the rear, Divyavadina, p. 4 middle. But in Bharatakadva- 
tringikaé 27 a Bharataka monk who has been robbed in a caravan, pre- 
tends successively to three groups of people that he had traveled at the 
head, in the middle, and at the rear of the caravan, and is told every 
time that he had picked the most dangerous station in the caravan. 
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from a distance with his dress and ornaments, many Cavaras, 
armed with various weapons, run to plunder him. The brave 
king, bidding his wife and daughter escape into the wood, armed 
with sword and shield, kills many Cavaras who rush upon him. 
But the Bhilla chief summons the whole village. Falling on 
the king, who stands there alone, they slash his shield to pieces 
and kill him; and then the host of bandits depart with his 


ornaments. 
Bhilla Attacks Foiled 


Hardly less frequently attacking Bhillas are defeated, or they 
otherwise come to grief. In Kathas. 51. 160 ff. King Prthviripa, 
on his way to marry the beautiful princess Ripalata, is attacked. 
by a large army of Bhillas whom he routs: with one crescent- 
headed arrow he cuts off the head of their commander. In 
Kathakoca, pp. 203, 204; Mallinatha Caritra 6. 145 ff., Dava- 
danti (Damayanti), by the power of her chastity, disperses 
Nahalas in every direction, because they, like jackals, are not fit 
for her husband Nala’s sword. In Prabandhacintamani, p. 114, 
King Siddharaja, having warred against the land of Malava, is 
returning to his own country (Gujarat). An irresistible force 
of Bhillas blocks his way, but his minister, Santi, takes horses 
from every town and village, and puts litters on every bullock, 
and, by thus assembling a superior force, frightens away the 
Bhillas. Quite incidentally (cliché) King Kanakavarsa, on his 
way to marry the princess Madanasundari, smites the Cavaras 
that inhabit the border forests in Kathas. 55.98; or, Qabaras 
flee before Agadadatta in Jacobi’s Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen aus 
dem Maharastri, p. 81 (stanza 239). In another vivid passage 
of the same story, stanzas 183 ff., a host of Bhillas attack 
Agadadatta’s army, and scatter it to the four quarters of the 
compass. Agadadatta, on his own chariot, accompanied by his 
sweetheart, Mayanamaiijari, takes his stand in the midst of the 
forest, like a lion in the midst of a horde of elefants. The whole 
host of Bhillas flee, but their chief advances against Agadadatta, 
and the two engage in a duel which turns out to be indecisive. 
Then Agadadatta hits upon the trick of overcoming the chief 
thru the lure of Mayanamaiijari’s charms: ‘ Make love to the 
Bhilla, my dear ; sit down in the fore-part of the chariot.? When 
the chief sees the peerless perfection of her beauty, he fixes his 
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gaze on her, smitten with the darts of Love. Agadadatta hits 
him in a mortal spot, whereupon the dying chief says: ‘I have 
not been slain by your arrow, but by the dart of the God with 
the flower-weapon. But what is there wonderful in this? Who 
has not been outwitted by Love?’ 


Bhillas Worship Durga With Human Sacrifice 


On the whole conflicts with Bhillas in stories figure rather 
incidentally, often by way of ornamentation; they are more 
interesting for the epic reminiscences which belong to all cor- 
flicts in Sanskrit literature, than for real inventiveness. The 
chief interest of Bhilla stories is in another quarter, being 
centered in two very dramatic motifs. On the one hand, human 
sacrifice to the goddess Durga under her numerous names;” 
on the other hand, very constant paradoxical portraiture of good 
Bhillas, and, more particularly, of Bhillas grateful to victims 
whom they recognize as former benefactors, or as relatives of 
benefactors. 

The worship of Durga (Kali, Bhavani, Canda, Candika, etc.), 
the terrible goddess that requires the sacrifice of human beings 
with the proper bodily characteristics, appears in almost every 
Bhilla story of greater extent.2 Occasionally they kidnap for 
another’s human sacrifice, or for some kindred cruel purpose. 
Thus, Kathas. 37. 36 ff., Tajikas find victims and sell them to 
another Tajika who makes a present of them to a Turuska 
(Turk), named Muravara, who intends to offer them in the 
grave of his father. In Cantinatha 6.683 ff. the adventurer 
Sulasa is taken by Bhillas, sold by them to a merchant, who in 
turn trades him off to people of another tribe that has use for 
blood. Namely, they draw blood from the body of men into 
pots, and from it insects are born. These insects generate red 
matter with which they color garments, and such garments 


*°See Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, p. 143. The same practice on the 
part of Caiva ascetics, or Kapalikas, has been delineated in my essay, 
‘On False Ascetics and Nuns,’ JAOS. XLIV. 212 ff. See my ‘Life of 
Parevanitha,’ p. 205 ff. 

21 Among the names of Durga figures significantly Kirati, Harivanga 
10248: Kiratim caiuraseninamaskrtam, ‘Kirati (i. e. Durga) wor- 
shipped by hosts of robbers.’ 
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serve as a red-colored armor when one is burned by fire. The 
last clause is not quite clear to me: raksapi raktavarna syad 
dagdhe tasmin krganuna.”? 

The bloody shrine of the ‘ dweller in the Vindhya hills’ is 
regularly placed in that mountain region, and is surrounded by 
Pulindas, Kathas. 7. 24, 25. A characteristic human sacrifice is 
sketched in the account of Upaharavarman, in the Purvapithika 
of Dacakumaracarita: On the occasion of an attack of a king’s 
party in a forest, Cabaras capture a boy whom they propose to 
sacrifice to Candika as thank-offering for their victory. They 
say: ‘ We shall kill him, either by hanging him on a tree-branch 
and cleaving his body with a sword; or we shall bury his legs 
into the sand, and make him the target of our pointed arrows; 
or we shall have him torn by young dogs as he is trying to 
escape on all fours.’ Yet, when an old Brahman claims him as 
his son, they readily forego their scheme, make over the boy to 
him, and receive his blessing. 

Kathas. 55. 215 ff., King Kanakavarsa, in search of his lost 
wife and new-born son, makes a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Durga in the Vindhya mountains. A great elefant charges him; 
the king flees by a way full of holes, so that the elefant falls 
into a pit and dies. The king, overpowered by sleep at the foot 
of a tree, is seen by some Cavaras, returning that way from 
hunting, to possess the auspicious marks which fit him for sacri- 
fice. Their king, Muktaphala, takes him to the temple of Durga 
to offer him up. Kanakavarsa bows before Durga, and, by the 
mercy of Skanda, his bands fall off. The Cavara chieftain, 
impressed by the miracle, spares his life. 

Kathas. 10. 128 ff., Qridatta carries off his beloved, the prin- 
cess Mrgafikavati; but, during temporary separation, she is kid- 
napped by horsemen. (Cridatta follows her into the Vindhya 
forest, releases her, but again must leave her to look for water. 
He loses his way, and climbs a tree, in order to cast his eye in 
all directions for her, leaving his trusty sword Mrgaiika on the 
ground. A Cavara chieftain passes that way, takes up the 
sword, and questions Cridatta. When Cridatta tells him his 
story, the chieftain invites him to his village, on the pretense 


** Cf. krmiraga, ‘dyed red’ (with lac produced by an insect), Ram4- 
yana 4, 22, 18, 
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that he will probably there find Mrgafikavati. Cridatta accepts 
the invitation, and sleeps in the chief’s house. In the morning 
he sees his two feet fettered, and is told by a serving maid, 
Mocanika, that the chief, who turns out to be Cricanda, intends 
to offer him to Candika, but that his daughter Sundari is in 
love with him, and that he should marry her. So he does, and 
is set at liberty by his wife’s mother. He is united after stirring 
adventures with Mrgaikavati; returns with an army to the 
Vindhya forest; is defeated and once more about to be offered 
to Durga; but is finally rescued by his wife Sundari, who has 
in the mean time born him a son. 

The human sacrifice motif is also introduced (Kathas. 61. 
142 ff.) in a very romantic story whose chief traits belong to 
the stri-veda, or ‘women’s guile’: A licentious wife, deposited 
with an old Brahman villager during her husband’s absence on 
business, falls in love with a handsome Bhilla, and elopes with 
him to his village. When the husband returns, the old Brahman 
tells him where to find her. He goes to the Bhilla village, and 
his wife, in fear of him, tells him that the Bhilla had carried 
her off by force. Still infatuated, the husband offers to take 
her back, but she bids him await in a cave the security of night 
before their return home. When the Bhilla returns she shows 
him her husband asleep. The Bhilla ties him to a tree in order 
that he may, next day, offer him to Bhavani. The husband 
prays to the goddess; she releases him; he cuts off the head of 
the Bhilla; wakes up his wife and bids her come with him. 
Secretly she takes the Bhilla’s head with her, and, when they 
reach a town, shows the head, and accuses him of having killed 
her real husband. The case comes before the king who sees 
through her deceit, and orders her ears and nose to be cut off. 
The husband goes home, cured of the love of a wicked woman.” 

Kathas. 56. 12 ff., a Brahman, Candrasvamin, who is taking 
his two children to the house of his father-in-law, on account 
of famine, leaves them to look for water. A Cabara chief, 
Sinhadanstra, meets him and questions him; then says to his 
followers, ‘take him some water, at the same time making a 
sign tothem. They take Candrasvamin to their village, and fetter 
him, to be offered as a victim (to Durgi). But Candrasvamin 


%3 Cf. Benfey, Das Paficatantra, i.439; Orient and Occident, 1. 127. 
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prays fervently to the Sun god, who orders Sinhadanstra to 
release him. 

Kathas. 72.1ff., Prince Mrgaikadatta, having performed 
sundry great services in behalf of Mayavatu, king of the 
Pulindas, is living as his honored guest in his palace. One day 
Mayavatu’s general of Bhillas brings in a wounded man as an 
offering to Durga. Mrgaikadatta recognizes him as his minister 
Gunakara, who has been separated from him in the course of 
their adventures. Mrgaikadatta embraces him, as he is clinging 
to his feet, and in due time hears from him his story: After 
their separation Gunakara, roaming in the wilderness, comes 
upon the abode of Durga. He enters her temple, in which were 
offered day and night many living things, so that it resembles 
the palace of the God of Death. He sees the corpse of a man 
who has offered himself, holding in his hand the sword that 
had pierced his throat. Grieving at his separation from 
Mrgankadatta, he, too, is about to propitiate the goddess by 
self-sacrifice, when he is dissuaded by a nun who promises him 
reunion with his master. 

See also several of the stories given below under the rubric 
‘Grateful Bhillas,’ as they bear more heavily on that rather 
than the present fase of our subject. 


Good Bhillas 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Bhilla narration is, 
that they are often depicted as endowed with high character; 
and as practising virtue, quite exemplarily. Especially do the 
stories dwell on the type of the grateful Bhilla; see below. One 
feels that there is something intentionally paradoxical in this 
display of merit, where it might be least expected; yet there is, 
too, something of reality and empirical experience in this con- 
ception of the ‘ noble savage.’ At any rate most of the following 
stories respond to what we are in the habit of calling poetic 
justice. 

In Buddhist, and more frequently in Jaina texts, both thieves 
and robbers are converted to the faith. The story of the con- 
verted thief or robber Aiigulimala is a Buddhist classic. About 
the name of the thief Rauhineya, as well as his forefathers, 
Jaina texts have woven a cycle of conversion stories, one of which 
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has taken the form even of a drama, the Prabuddha-Rauhineyam; 
see the author in A. J. P. XLIV. 220 ff. We have touched upon 
the conversion stories of the two Bhillas Drdhapraharin and 
Cilatiputra above, pp. 217 ff. In Mallinatha Caritra 7. 945 ff, 
a noble Bhilla chief, Cikharasena, and his beautiful wife Crimati 
are both converted by a Sadhu. In Cantinatha Caritra 6. 1557 ff. 
there is a veritable idyl of a Bhilla story: Catrumardana, king 
of Sarnketa, is carried by a horse of inverted training ** into a 
forest, where he falls into a faint from fatigue and thirst. On 
a neighboring mountain live Pulindrakas (Pulindas), who wear 
bark clothes and radish ** necklaces. Happily they sleep upon 
the mountain top, drink pure water, wear clean clothes, and 
never hear an unkind word. One Pulindra sees the king lying 
on the ground, knows him for a king by his fine clothes, and 
muses that, in case of his death, the earth would be without a 
protector. He brings him water in a cornucopia of palaca 
leaves, and restores him. The king’s men come up with deli- 
cious viands and drink. The king shares these with the Pulindra, 
and afterwards has him taken to his city, where he has him 
bathed, clothed and fed right royally. But the Pulindra cannot 
forget his forest, his freedom, and his wife. In the rainy season, 
when flashes lightning, thunder roars, and peacocks cry, he 
eludes by night the guards of the palace, doffs his splendid 
clothes, and returns naked to his native forest. 

In Pargvanatha 7. 748 ff. ?* a certain religious, Mugdhaka by 
name, comes for selfish purposes to do honor to an image of 
Civa, inhabited by a Vyantara. The god does not react, so 
Mugdhaka makes another offering and stands in hiding, to see 
what will happen. A rough Pulindra (Pulindraka), with bow 
and arrow in his left hand, with flowers in his right, and his 
mouth full of water, comes there in a hurry, pushes aside with 
his foot the previous offerings, squirts water out of his mouth, 
throws down a heap of flowers, and reverences the idol. There- 
upon the pleased god starts to hold conversation with the Pulin- 


** Viparita-turamga; see my ‘ Life of Pargvanatha,’ pp. 204 ff. 
25 Kandamila, only in Lexicons. 
*°See my ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Parevanatha, pp. 
161 ff. This story is in a way the Hindu prototype of Seume’s ‘Kanadier 
der noch Europens tibertiinchte héflichkeit nicht kannte.’ 
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dra. Mugdhaka exclaims angrily: ‘ Just as he is a Pulindra, 
so are you a Katapiitana;*” you converse with a low-born 
individual, but you do not show yourself to me even in a dream! ” 
The god tells him to wait; he will show him the difference 
between himself and the Pulindra. Next day, when Mugdhaka 
comes there, he sees that the god is blind of one eye. Mugdhaka 
deplores this greatly, and hints that the god’s association with 
low-born people (meaning the Pulindra) has got him into this 
evil plight. While he is thus condoling, the Pulindra comes 
along, takes in the situation, gouges out his own eye with an 
arrow, and hands it to the idol. The god offers Pulindra what- 
ever he might desire, but he wants nothing, and goes as he came. 
In Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 135, the Bhilla Bhimala 
erects a statue of Drona, the great teacher of archery, and wor- 
ships it with flowers, sandal and other gifts. Drona teaches him 
the art to such effect that he can shoot a dog’s mouth full of 
arrows without injuring either his lips, palate, tongue or teeth. 
In Dagakumiaracarita, in the second chapter of the Pirva- 
pithika, there is a curious story of a young Kirata, descended 
from Brahmans, who live in the wild Vindhya forest, have 
abandoned the Vedas and the other Sciences, and, having turned 
their backs upon the customs of their race, sin against virtue, 
truth, and purity. This young Kirata raids with the others of 
his tribe the villages of the surrounding country, kidnaps the 
rich men of these villages along with their wives and children, 
and holds them captive in the forest for ransom. But one day 
his companions are about to murder a Brahman, whereat the 
native good that is in him revolts. He fights with them until 
he dies from the wounds of their arrows. When he arrives at 
the court of Yama, Citragupta, hell’s chancellor, knows both 
his vicious life and his redeeming virtue at the end. After 
proper hell-punishment he is allowed to return to his former 
body, and winds up his career as sovereign of subterranean 
Patala. Of. the skit, Kathas. 72. 319 ff., in which the robber 
Sinhavikrama, afraid that he will go to hell at death, devotes 
himself to Citragupta, hell’s chancellor, and by the latter’s 
devices, obtains the right to perpetual residence in heaven. 


"A kind of preta or ghost. 
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Benfey, Das Paiicatantra, ii. 150 ff.,?* has a story which shows 
a Bhilla chief, essentially cruel and rapacious, yet susceptible to 
human feelings. A prince and his two companions, a merchant 
and a scholar, go on an expedition to Mount Rohana, where each 
of them finds a priceless jewel. To safeguard these on their 
homeward journey they swallow them, but are observed in the 
act by a fourth person who joins them with the intention of 
cutting open their bellies and stealing the jewels. Before this 
scheme is carried out, they happen to pass a Bhilla village, whose 
chieftain hears one of his trained birds exclaim that the passing 
travelers are possessed of precious jewels. He searches them; 
finds nothing; the bird persists in his cry; and, finally, the 
chieftain decides to cut open their bellies. Then the prospective 
thief and murderer, who had joined the three with the intention 
of doing this same thing, reflects that if the prince and his 
companions will yield jewels from their bellies he himself will 
also certainly be cut open. He, therefore, begs the Bhilla to 
slit his belly first. The Bhilla does so, and when he finds 
nothing, he wails that his greed has led him, on the strength of 
the cry of a mere bird, to commit a grievous murder, and lets 
the others go. 

On the summit of the Bhilla social scale, a powerful Bhilla 
potentate, Caktiraksita, is described, Kathas. 70.19; 102. 29, as 
a student of the ‘Sciences’ (vidyas) who has been observing 
the vow of chastity from his youth up (what does he want 
with it)? This Caktiraksita is one of three Bhilla chieftains, 
the other two being Mayavatu and Durgapicica, who are aiding 
King Mrgaikadatta in obtaining his heart’s desire, the Princess 
Cagankavati. So honorable are they, that Mrgaiikadatta sits 
down to eat with them, notwithstanding their low caste (Kathas. 
102. 115,116). Cf. Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung, p. 27. 


Grateful Bhillas 


The theme closes with the subject of grateful Bhillas, and 
that, curiously, is the one treated most constantly and insistently. 
These brigands, of course, often find themselves in tight places. 
In Kathis. 9.74 ff. a Cavara is accused unjustly of the theft of 


28 Cf. vol. I, pp. 287 ff. The story is repeated with some variations 
in Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, story 137; see Hertel, vol. II, pp. 77 #. 
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a signet ring. Bhillas, like others, are grateful for benefits, 
personal, or political ; and at times their admiration of their pro- 
spective victim’s character impresses them to the pitch of 
generosity. 

In the course of the elaborate story, Kathas. 101. 41 ff., Prince 
Sundarasena sets out to marry Mandaravati, ornament of the 
world, and daughter of the king of Hansadvipa. He suffers 
shipwreck, gets to shore, and reaches the hermitage of Mataiiga, 
where he finds his prospective bride has gone to meet him. They 
are taking passage on the ship of a merchant. Sundarasena 
places his beloved on board the ship, and is preparing to get on 
board himself, when the merchant, who has promptly become 
distracted with love for Mandiaravati, makes a sign to the 
steersman to start the ship, with the princess aboard, crying 
piteously. 

Sundarasena sets out to recover his bride, loses his way and 
reaches a wilderness infested by Pulindas who are on the lookout 
for human sacrifice to Durga, by the order of their king Vindh- 
yaketu. He kills many, but finally is overcome and thrown 
into a foul prison, where he meets certain ministers of his who 
had shared his shipwreck. On the fourteenth day they are all 
taken to the temple of Durga to be sacrificed. Sundarasena 
prays fervently to the goddess, and no sooner has he finished his 
appeal, when Vindhyaketu, the king of the Pulindas, arrives to 
worship the same goddess. Sundarasena recognizes him as a 
vassal who had often come to the court of his father Mahasena 
and received benefits, but does not make himself known, because 
it is better for a man of honor to die than to make known who 
he is under such circumstances. But Vindhyaketu, in turn, 
recognizes him by his voice, and falls to the ground, crying, 
‘Alas! Alas!? The cause of his distress is, that he is fully 
conscious of the benefits he has received in the past from Sunda- 
rasena’s father, yet has reduced his son to such a state. 
Sundarasena gets him to set all victims free. While this is 
going on, Vindhyaketu’s commander-in-chief reports that he has 
captured a rich caravan and a very gem of a woman. Sunda- 
rasena rushes forward and finds his beloved Mandaravati. The 
perfidious merchant is spared, but his goods are confiscated. To 
celebrate the reunion of the couple, Vindhyaketu makes a great 
feast at which all the Cabara women dance to show their joy. 
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In Parevanitha Caritra 8. 65 ff., the merchant Bandhudatta, 
having married Priyadargana, starts home with his wife, in a 
pregnant condition. His caravan, camping by a lake, is attacked 
by Bhillas, belonging to a village chieftain, Candasena. They 
bring the loot with Priyadarcgana to Candasena. He questions 
Priyadargana, and learns from her that she is the daughter of 
a merchant Jinadatta. Astonished at this revelation, he bows 
before her, and tells her that she is his sister, because she is the 
daughter of Jinadatta, who had once saved him from being 
executed as a thief. She bids him find Bandhudatta, from whom 
she has been separated in the mélée of the attack. Candasena 
goes in search, but does not find him, whereupon he takes oath 
that he will enter the fire, in case her husband is not restored 
to her within six months. He then sends out all his Bhillas, 
but, even so, they do not find Bandhu. In great worry, Canda- 
sena concludes that Bandhu, in despair, has made away with 
himself. He decides to take Priyadargana back to her home in 
Kaucambi, after she has brought forth her child; afterwards he 
will enter the fire. While in this state of mind, a handmaiden 
announces that Priyadarcana has borne a son. Candasena vows 
to his house divinity, named Candasena (also called Candi = 
Durga) that he will offer up ten men to her, in case Priya- 
darcgana and her son remain in good health. After twenty-five 
days have passed peacefully, he sends out his Bhillas to capture 
ten men fit for sacrifice. 

In the meantime Bandhudatta roams despairingly in the 
Hintala forest. Unable longer to endure separation from Priya- 
darcana, he is about to hang himself, when he notes the reunion 
of a separated couple of hansa birds,*® gathers hope from the 
sight, and decides to return to his own city. After many stirring 
adventures he falls into the hands of the Bhillas whom Canda- 
sena has sent out to get victims for Durgdé. He is joined to 
others who have been caught for the same purpose, and is kept 
in the temple of the goddess. The chieftain Candasena comes 
to the sacrifice, along with Priyadargana and her boy. Con- 
sidering that she will not be able to endure the sight of the 
horrible rite, he covers up her eyes with a garment. It happens 
that Bandhudatta is first led to slaughter. As he pronounces 


#° A frequent motif; e. g. Mallinatha 2. 343 ff. 
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the paramesthinamaskara,®° his wife recognizes his voice, and 
uncovers her eyes. The chieftain releases him, and asks his 
pardon. Bandhudatta begs off the other victims, the goddess 
hereafter being (Jinistically) content with praise, flowers, and 
other harmless gifts. 

The same motifs are worked up in an interesting story related 
to the preceding, Samaradityasamksepa 6. 36 ff. A young mer- 
chant Dharana, out on an expedition to gain wealth, happens to 
perform a service for a Vidyadhara, named Hemakundala, in 
return for which the Vidyadhara presents him with a curative 
ring. Dharana, in the course of his journey, camps on the bank 
of a mountain stream, and notices some Kiratas crying. They 
tell him that their lord, Kalasena, has been injured in a fight 
with a lion, and, therefore, intends to enter the fire. His wife 
is with him in his distress, but they have gone to inform his 
father. Therefore they are crying like children. Dharana asks 
to be shown the wounded man, cures him by means of his ring, 
and Kalasena is profoundly grateful. Dharana, after many 
adventures returns home, after having acquired great wealth. 
As he travels through the Kadambari forest his caravan is 
attacked at night by Cavaras. They plunder his wares, take his 
men captive, and report the event to their chieftain, Kalasena. 
He recognizes among the captives a retainer of Dharana, named 
Sarngama, learns from him that the broken caravan belongs to 
his healer, Dharana, and sends his men to look for him. Be- 
cause they do not succeed, Kalasena faints from grief, and, when 
revived, bewails his ingratitude, vowing that he will enter the 
fire, if he does not find him within five days. He also vows a 
bali offering of ten men to his house divinity Candika, in case 
he finds Dharana. In due time Kalasena’s men come across 
Dharana, and hold him as one of the men to be sacrificed. He 
is brought with others to Candika’s temple. Kalasena prays, 
and tells Kuraiiga, a retainer, to bring on a man for the sacrifice. 
Kalasena tells this man to utter his last wish, but, as the man, 
in fright, is unable to speak, Kalasena fears that his wishes in 
connection with the sacrifice will remain unfulfilled. Then 
Dharana offers himself as the first sacrifice. Kalasena recog- 
nizes this unselfish conduct as similar to Dharana’s previous 


8° The fivefold obeisance to the Jaina Saviors etc. 
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goodness, goes to inspect him, recognizes him, falls at his feet, 
and asks his pardon. Dharana instructs him to worship in 
future with hymns of praise and flowers, to which Kalasena 
consents. 

Quite similarly, Cantinatha Caritra 4.155 ff., the merchant 
Dhanadatta is in possession of a charm which cures obsession by 
demons (bhiitagrahapaha). He cures with it Sinhavati, the 
beloved wife of the Bhilla chieftain Sinhacanda, ruler of the 
village Girikuruigikaé, and is, in due time, rewarded for his 
service. 

Once more, with related traits, Samaradityasarnksepa 7. 257 ff., 
Prince Sena, forced out of his kingdom by a hating cousin, 
Visena, joins with his wife, Cantimati, the caravan of a merchant 
Sanudeva, on his way from Rajapura to Tamalipti. They pass 
through the forest of Dantaraktika, where they are unexpectedly 
attacked by Bhillas. The goods of the caravan are carried off, 
but Sena rushes into the fight, downs the Bhilla chieftain, and 
spares his life. Out of gratitude he restores the property of the 
caravan, and presents Sena with a belt. The caravan cook 
comes on the scene, and reports that Cantimati is lost. Sena 
faints; when he comes to, the chief promises that he will send 
his men in search. 

Cantimati, desperate on account of her separation, hangs her- 
self upon a tree, but the noose breaks, and she is rescued by a 
novice sage, who takes her to his hermitage. He presents her 
to his abbot, who profesies reunion with her husband, and puts 
her in charge of some nuns. In the meantime they who had 
gone in search of Cantimati return sadly without finding her. 
Other Cabaras report an impending attack by Samaraketu, king 
of Vicgvapura. Both Sena and the chief go out to fight, but 
are captured and brought before Samaraketu, who condemns 
the chief to death, but temporarily spares Sena, because he 
recognizes him to be a prince. Sena begs to be executed first, 
the king asks him who he is, and just as he is about to tell, 
the merchant Sanudeva arrives, and explains how Sena came to 
be with the Cabaras. The king orders that care be taken of 
both Sena and the chief. He also sends men in search of 
Cantimati, and, when they return unsuccessfully, one Somasira 
tells that he knows a holy bathing place (tirtha), Priyamelaka 
(‘Love Tryst’), which secures the reunion of parted lovers. 
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The Bhilla conducts him there. It is the location of the hermi- 
tage, and the couple are reunited to further adventure and 
happiness. 

Kathas. 13. 1 ff., Udayana, king of Vatsa, is held in light cap- 
tivity by King Candamahasena, who, however, desires to bestow 
upon Udayana his daughter Vasavadatta, and has no objection to 
Udayana’s escape. Udayana’s wily minister Yaugarndharayana, 
advises his master to revenge himself upon Candamahiasena by 
eloping with Vasavadatta. With a few followers Udayana and 
Vasavadatta penetrate the Vindhya forest in order to place 
themselves under the protection of Udayana’s ally Pulindaka, 
king of the Pulindas. As Udayana journeys along slowly with 
his beloved, he is surrounded by brigands who spring out from 
an ambuscade. The King, with only his bow to help him, slays 
one hundred and five of them before the eyes of Vasavadatta. 
Pulindaka comes up and orders the surviving brigands to desist, 
and after prostrating himself before Udayana, conducts him 
with his beloved to his own village. While in the safety of his 
keep a warder brings King Candamahasena’s consent to the 
marriage; a high wedding festival takes place, and Pulindaka 
is rewarded with a turban of honor and other distinctions. This 
Bhilla chieftain figures otherwise as Udayana’s permanent and 
trusty ally; see Kathas. 12. 45; 19. 59; cf. also 30.54. A Bhilla 
ally figures also frequently in the Jain rifacimento of the 
Udayana story, the Mrgavati Caritra; see Hertel, ‘ Geschichte 
von Pala und Gopala, pp. 106, 115, 116. 

Kathas. 102.15 ff., Prince Mrgaikadatta is in love with 
Cacdiikavati, daughter of the mighty King Karmasena of 
Ujjayini. He arrives at the gates of that city and finds it 
guarded by a mighty host, which he cannot hope to conquer. 
His minister, the Brahman Crutadhi, advises him to join with 
Mayavatu, king of the Pulindas, whom Mrgaiikadatta has once 
rescued from the attack of three water sprites, and who had 
promised him assistance in his search for Cacaiikavati (ibid. 

71.1 ff.). Two other Kirata or Mataiga kings, Caktiraksita ** 


51 This Caktiraksita is described (above, p. 226) as a student of the 
sciences, observing a vow of chastity, and as Mrgankadatta’s friend from 
childhood, owing to political favors shown to Caktiraksita by Mrgaika- 


datta’s father. 
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and Durgapicica, stand ready to aid Mrgafikadatta. The latter 
accepts his minister’s advice and proceeds to Karabhagriva, the 
stronghold of Durgapicaca, which is crowded with Bhilla villages, 
He beholds everywhere crowds of Qavaras, adorned with peacock 
feathers and elefants’ teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, and living 
on the flesh of deer. With the entrance of Durgapicaca goes a 
description of him that reads like the Hindu beau ideal of a 
wild robber chieftain, the author assuring us that it justifies 
his name of Durgapicica ‘ Dreadful Devil’: He is like a second 
Vindhya range, for his body is firm as a rocky peak, his hue 
black as tamala, and Pulindas lie at his feet. His face is terrible 
with a natural three-furrowed frown, as if the goddess Durga 
had marked him with her trident as her own. This description 
contrasts itself, of itself, with the readiness, redolent of humble 
gratitude and reverence, with which these wild chiefs enter into 
Mrgankadatta’s plans and interests. After a tremendous, but 
indecisive battle between Karmasena and Mrgankadatta’s com- 
bined forces, the latter carries off Cagaikavati, conveys her to 
the palace of Mayavatu, and marries that princess who has, on 
the strength of reports of Mrgaikadatta’s more than divine 
beauty, previously bestowed her heart on him. 

Kathas. 22. 16 ff., there is a very romantic story of reciprocal 
affection of a merchant and a robber chief, introducing many 
traits of this sphere of fiction: A merchant, Vasudatta, is 
attacked by robbers in the forest, robbed of his goods, and taken 
in chains to a temple of Durga (Bhavani), terrible with a long 
waving banner of red silk, like the tongue of Death, eager to 
devour the lives of animals. He is brought before their chief, 
Pulindaka, as a victim in honor of the goddess. But, though a 
Cavara, the chief feels his heart melt with pity for the merchant, 
sure sign of prenatal friendship. Vasudatta returns home. In 
course of time he sees there that same Cavara chief, whom the 
king has ordered to be brought before him as a prisoner for 
plundering a caravan. Vasudatta ransoms him from death by 
payment of a lac of gold pieces, and shows him every loving 
attention. The chief returns to the forest to hunt elefants, from 
the pearls in whose heads he intends to prepare a surpassingly 
beautiful necklace for Vasudatta. But, better yet, a beautiful 
lady comes along, riding on a lion, whom the Cabara chief 
regards as a fit mate for Vasudatta. He brings the two together. 
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The girl turns out to be a Vidyadhara maiden; the lion is her 
father, who has been, for a trifling offence, cursed into that 
shape, until his daughter shall marry. The Cavara generally, 
thereafter, lives in Vasudatta’s house, ‘ finding that he took less 
pleasure in dwelling in his own country than he formerly did.’ 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH BRUTUS AND 


Our knowledge of this correspondence is derived most directly 
and specifically from a well-known passage of the Dialogus of 
Tacitus. Since it is my aim to put together in convenient sum- 
mary all the essential evidence bearing on the matter, I repro- 


CALVUS ON ORATORICAL STYLE. 


duce the text here, though familiar and easily accessible. 


To this may be added, apart from allusions to the letters them- 
selves, two specific references in Quintilian, and one other of 


Satis constat ne Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, 
quibus inflatus et tumens nec satis pressus, sed super 
modum exultans et superfluens et parum antiquus vi- 
deretur. Legistis utique et Calvi et Bruti ad Ciceronem 
missas epistulas, ex quibus facile est deprehendere 
Calvum quidem Ciceroni visum exsanguem et aridum, 
Brutum autem otiosum atque diiunctum; rursusque 
Ciceronem a Calvo quidem male audisse tamquam solu- 
tum et enervem, a Bruto autem, ut ipsius verbis utar, 
tamquam fractum atque elumbem (ch. 18). 


more general character. 


The third passage deals with the obtrectatores Ciceronis in gen- 
From it I excerpt a portion which reflects some of the 
same criticisms implied in the words cited from Brutus and 


eral. 


Transeo illos qui Ciceroni ac Demostheni ne in elo- 
quentia quidem satis tribuunt: quamquam neque ipsi 
Ciceroni Demosthenes videatur satis esse perfectus, quem 
dormitare interim dicit, nec Cicero Bruto Calvoque, qui 
certe compositionem illius etiam apud ipsum repren- 
dunt, nec Asinio utrique, qui vitia orationis eius etiam 
inimice pluribus locis insequuntur (12, 1, 22). De 
compositione non equidem post M. Tullium scribere 
auderem .. . nisi eiusdem aetatis homines scriptis ad 
ipsum etiam litteris reprehendere id collocandi genus 
ausi fuissent (9, 4, 1). 


Calvus. 


At M. Tullium ... habemus ... in omnibus quae 
in quoque laudantur eminentissimum: quem tamen et 
234 
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suorum homines temporum incessere audebant ut tumi- 
diorem et Asianum et redundantem et in repetitionibus 
nimium et in salibus aliquando frigidum et in compo- 
sitione fractum,' exultantem ac paene—quod procul sit 
—viro molliorem . . . praecipue vero presserunt eum 
qui videri Atticorum imitatores concupierant. haec 
manus quasi quibusdam sacris initiata ut alienigenam 
et parum superstitiosum devinctumque illis legibus in- 
sequebatur, unde nunc quoque aridi et exsuci et ex- 
sangues (12, 10, 12 and 14). 


These references to the correspondence, of about the same 
date, and especially the words of Tacitus, suggest a specific 
collection of the letters of Cicero and his contemporaries dealing 
with the mooted questions of rhetoric and oratorical style, and 
it has been conjectured ? not without plausibility that the anti- 
quarian Mucianus, whom Tacitus elsewhere (ch. 37) alludes to, 
had brought together the letters in question (or some of them) 
from scattered sources and had incorporated them in his Tres 
Inbri Eyistularum. A precise survey of the references to these 
letters will be found in the careful study of Harnecker entitled 
“Cicero und die Attiker,” * the results of which are incorporated 
in the more recent manuals of literary history. To the more 
precise definition of the nature and origin of this correspondence, 
to the interpretation of the fragments themselves, and to indica- 


tions of traces which it has left on extant writings, some addi- 


tions can I think be made not without interest for the literary 
history of the time, and significant especially for the origins of 
the Orator. 

But in spite of the solid ground of specific evidence upon 
which our knowledge of these letters rests, the Tacitean report 
at all events has encountered curious scepticism. Harnecker 
reports the older doubts of Bahr and Teuffel, and since the 
publication of his study at least two scholars have again found 
occasion to call into question its credibility. Wolfflin,* ap- 


*Cf. also Quintil. 9, 4, 53 at Cicero . . reprehenditur a quibusdam 
tamquam orationem ad rhythmos adliget. 
* By Gudeman ad loc. and Proleg. p. 92. 
* Neue Jahrbiicher 125 (1882), p. 601 ff. 
“Archiv 13 (1903), p. 438. 
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proaching the matter incidentally as a lexicographer, and ar- 
guing boldly from the word enervem, declares that if this word 
occurred in the letters attributed to Calvus they were certairly 
spurious, since enervis is definitely a post-Ciceronian and post- 
Augustan word. He calls attention to the prevalence of literary 
forgery in the rhetorical schools, and would assign the corres- 
pondence to a period between Tiberius and Tacitus. More re- 
cently Gudeman,’ without reference to Wolfflin’s argument, and 
from a wholly different point of view reaches the same conclusion. 
The epithets—especially elumbem enervem—he considers to be 
abusive and at variance with the urbanity of tone which marks 
Cicero’s allusions in his letters and in the Brutus and Orator 
to both of his opponents. But both of these opinions are un- 
sound and based upon trivial considerations. They have won 
no support so far as I know, and are per se scarcely deserving 
the pains of refutation. 

In an earlier study of the De Analogia of Julius Caesar I 
was at pains to point out that Roman Atticism was no abrupt 
or sudden development, though the name itself, Attici, genus 
Atticum, etc., seems only to have come into vogue about the 
middle of the first century B. C., and among Romans at all 
events was apparently first employed by Calvus in application 
to himself, through whom it gained currency as the designation 
of a larger miscellaneous group. The origins of the movement, 
however, which thus received a more precise definition and 
name, go back in Roman studies to the time of Terence and 
the Scipionic circle, and are in some degree a manifestation of 
the time-worn quarrel between rhetoric and philosophy, or 
rhetoric and grammar, regarding grammar as an offshoot of 
philosophy. 

Atticism in its origins was less a matter of style than of 
diction. It was purism, a refinement of the earlier cult of 
Hellenism (‘EAAnvopés), and so exactly parallel to Latinitas. 
Had it not been for the wide diffusion of Greek in the Eastern 
world and the development of new literary and oratorical ideals 
in Asia Minor, Egypt and elsewhere, there would perhaps never 
have arisen occasion to specialize ‘EAAyvopds into 
The fact that Rome was from the beginning and remained the 


5 Dialogus (ed. 2), ad loc. p. 317. 
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source and norm of Latinitas without rivals, made superfluous 
the recognition of a ‘ Romanitas’ corresponding to ’Arrixopos. 
However in certain aspects of Roman Atticism, urbanitas, which 
is its nearest equivalent, plays a similar role. This cult of 
purism, of faultless Latinity, was intimately associated with the 
theoretical study of grammar, and throve at Rome under the 
rivalries of analogists and anomalists. Concerning Caesar the 
matter is perfectly clear from his treatise De Analogia, and from 
the characterization which Cicero bestows on him in Brutus 252: 
ut esset perfecta illa bene loquendi laus multis litteris (i. e. 
ypappatiy) et eis quidem reconditis est consecutus. Concerning 
Calvus we have testimony of the same sort, also from Cicero 
(Fam. 15, 21, 7): multae erant et reconditae litterae, vis non 
erat—a judgment which, as in the case of Caesar, seems to refer 
to his proficiency in grammatical studies: ‘a fine scholar, but 
an inadequate orator.’ The whole record of his style as afforded 
by Cicero, Tacitus, and Quintilian points to the same painstaking 
and exaggerated striving for purity and exactness which char- 
acterized the studies and the style of Caesar. For the details 
of such interpretation I would refer to my former study (in 
Classical Philology, vol. I, 1906). 

While Atticism and its Roman correlative Latinitas were pri- 
marily questions of diction® and not of style, yet because the 
essence of Latinity lay in propriety (verba propria) the devotees 
of this worship found themselves constantly at variance with the 
redundant emotional language of oratory,’ as represented by its 
most distinguished contemporary exponents. Other elements as 
well may have entered into play: not to mention political dif- 
ferences which were not without their influence on literary 
principles, there was the traditional hostility of philosophy to 
rhetoric, an hostility which, united with old Roman gravitas, 
was represented by such men as Cato and Brutus. From various 
sources therefore and for different reasons we find Brutus and 
Calvus, and a considerable group of other orators and public 
men at Rome (Caesar, Calidius, Cornificius, and a little later 


* Cf. the article of Suidas, Ka:xidwos, and the works there enumerated 

and Wilamowitz’s comment, Hermes (1900), p. 5. 
7On redundancy and periphrasis as a characteristic of later non-Attic 

Greek cf. Wilamowitz, 1. ¢., p. 4. 
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Messalla and Asinius) united in opposition to the ideals and 
style of oratory which Hortensius and Cicero had brought to 
a kind of classical perfection. To dub them all specifically 
Atticists is hazardous and without evidence, but it is probably 
true that Atticism furnished a rallying point of opposition and 
a creed of propriety and restraint to which others than its 
strict professors could subscribe. With regard to Brutus in 
particular it is a reasonably certain conclusion from the tone 
of several passages of the Orator, as well as from the comment 
on Calvus which Cicero puts into his mouth in the Brutus 
(284), that he did not call himself an Atticist. His nature 
was, we may believe, too blunt and independent to associate 
itself with a ‘movement,’ and the linguistic, dictional pedantry 
of the school set up an ideal which he may well have recognized 
as merely another form of modish rhetoric. His own principles 
of style he would have justified on deeper grounds. 

To fix a date for the beginning of the correspondence is ob- 
viously impossible. The single allusion in the extant letters 
of Cicero dates from the latter part of the year 47, soon after 
the death of Calvus. But in general the publication, toward 
the end of the year 46 of the Orator, (which may be looked 
upon as a product for the public of the debate which had been 
conducted within narrower circles) fixes a lower limit. On the 
other side the De Oratore, which was circulated early in 54, 
may be looked upon as marking the upper limit. The De Ora- 
tore was in fact the work which precipitated and brought to 
book the whole problem in debate between Cicero and his oppo- 
nents. This is not to say that the subject had not been before 
a matter of more or less public discussion. We can see in fact 
from the criticisms which Cicero incorporated in a forensic 
reply to Calidius (of the year 64 or 63) that differences of 
oratorical ideal were matters of warm debate, and we have only 
to go back to the Memoirs of Rutilius Rufus to discern that even 
so serious and pragmatic a character as this stern Roman Stoic 
considered questions of this sort worthy of precise attention 
and criticism. Throughout we must remember that men of 
affairs and philosophic mind, not only then but before and after, 
found an interest in and attached an importance to theoretical 
discussions of style, rhetoric, and grammar which seem to us 
curiously scholastic. We can understand better the new en- 
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thusiasm of the day for the neoteric poetry; it is harder to 
realize that rhetoric and grammar once revealed a face as bright. 
But with the publication of the De Oratore Cicero, setting forth 
his own ideal and practice, offered a target to which were drawn 
the shafts of opposing opinion. From this time on until the 
Orator at the end of the year 46 there are traces of this literary 
debate. In an earlier study I endeavored to show that the 
De Analogia of Julius Caesar was elicited by the De Oratore. 
Though technical in title the work was of a somewhat more 
general character, as Cicero’s allusion to it with the words de 
ratione dicendi shows, and we can still discern that besidés 
matter of a more specific grammatical nature it defended a 
style of simplicity and naturalness contrasting with the grand 
manner of Cicero and Hortensius. 

The starting-point of Caesar’s dissent seems to have been a 
passage of the third book (52) depreciatory of the significance 
of plain correct Latin speech (Latine loqui), with contrasting 
exaltation of oratorical embellishment and elaboration. In 
Caesar’s case the reaction seems to have been prompt, and I 
advanced reason for believing that his reply belongs to the 
Spring of 54. 

BRUTUS 


The same passage of the De Oratore may also have been the 
source of a dissenting criticism on the part of Brutus, though 
one must hesitate to place the epistolary interchange between 
Brutus and Cicero at so early a date. The passage of Cicero 
is as follows: 


Faciles . . . partes eae fuerunt duae ... Latine lo- 
quendi planeque dicendi; reliquae sunt magnae, im- 
plicatae, variae, graves, quibus omnis admiratio ingeni, 
omnis laus eloquentiae continetur. nemo enim umquam 
est oratorem quod Latine loqueretur admiratus; si est 
aliter irrident . .. In quo igitur homines exhorres- 
cunt? quem stupefacti dicentem intuentur? in quo 
exclamant? quem deum, ut ita dicam, putant? Qui 
distincte, qui explicate, qui abundanter, qui illuminate 
et rebus et verbis dicunt et in ipsa oratione quasi quen- 
dam numerum versumque conficiunt, id est quod dico 
ornate (3, 52-53 and context from 48). 
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This is true oratory as Cicero conceives of it, and the antithesis 
to the oratory of plain speaking is already sharply drawn. The 
significant words here are admiratio, admiratus, with their ex- 
travagant amplification in exhorrescunt, stupefacti, etc. There 
are to be sure many other places in Cicero where admirari is 
used for the effect of the oratory at which he aims, but there 
is none in which the contrast to the creed of Brutus is drawn 
with sharper lines. It is from this point of view that we must 
judge an epistolary fragment of Cicero to Brutus which Quin- 
tilian preserves (8, 3, 6): 


Recteque Cicero his ipsis ad Brutum verbis quadam in 
epistula scribit: nam eloquentiam quae admirationem 
non habet nullam iudico, 


and we can scarcely doubt that it reflects a debate between the 
two men, in which Brutus deprecated the ideal of Cicero, true to 
his nature and his philosophy—nil admirari. 

Brutus though professedly an Academic of the reformed school 
of Antiochus—rehabilitator of the old Academy—was essen- 
tially Stoic in his character and in his philosophical point of 
view. Indeed Antiochus himself is accounted by Cicero a true 
Stoic (germanissimus Stoicus) masking in the disguise of the 
Academic name. The natural disposition of Brutus, reinforced 
by such instruction and by the example and precept of his 
uncle, would yield readily in practice a style of oratory very 
different from Cicero’s, and inevitably an attitude of mind anti- 
pathetic to the theory which Cicero advanced. The oratory of 
Brutus has been discussed carefully and with thorough survey 
of the relevant evidence by Filbey in an excellent study,*® and 
his conclusions show clearly not only the contrast between the 
practice and, the ideals of the two men, but also most signifi- 
cantly the misrepresentation of the position of Brutus, as as- 
signed to him in the dialogue which bears his name. The 
intimacy of Brutus and Cicero dates from a later time than the 
De Oratore. It is not wholly free from the suspicion of a cer- 
tain disingenuousness on both sides: of cultivating one the other 
for ulterior purposes in the confused political situation of the 
time. What their relation may have been when the De Oratore 


®In Class. Phil. 6 (1911), p. 325. 
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threw the theoretical question of oratorical style into the arena 
of public debate it is impossible to say. 

In the year 51 Cicero spoke in behalf of Milo. The words 
actually spoken in the Forum were weak and halting: Milo was 
condemned and the case was for Cicero a rout. The written 
(and extant) speech, which professed to give to the public what 
had there been said was on the contrary, and is, accounted a 
masterpiece of the then prevailing type of oratory. It is known 
from the anonymous scholia and from Asconius that Brutus 
wrote a speech on the same theme, though whether it preceded 
the published oration of Cicero or not we are ignorant. Quin- 
tilian says it was written exercitationis gratia, merely as a 
thetorical exercise; but it seems much more likely that it was 
rather a political pamphlet (which, like the Isocratean delibera- 
tions, assumed fictitiously a specific occasion for utterance), to 
give expression to the author’s point of view on a burning ques- 
tion of the day. It is characteristic of the rather histrionic 
reputation of Brutus for ‘virtue’ that the position taken by 
him in, defence of Milo was a moral rather than a legal one 
(interfici Clodium pro re publica fuisse). This position, As- 
conius tells us in his introduction, Cicero was obliged to reject: 
quasi qui bono publico damnari, idem etiam occidi indemnatus 
posset, and connoisseurs justly praise his legal sense in so doing, 
and in assigning so cogent a reason. The remark of the ancient 
commentator suggests that the matter was a subject of debate 
in which Cicero at least participated, though whether before or 
after the occasion must remain uncertain. The stylistic char- 
acter of the fictitious defence of Brutus is not known, but one 
may suspect that Cicero has it in mind when at a later time, 
in the treatise De optimo genere oratorum, he contrasts the 
tremendous situation which the defence of Milo presented, with 
the languid arguing of some petty private suit before a single 
judge. Whether his assumption that he had himself lived up 
to its magnitude is naive or disingenuous, belongs in a chapter 
on Ciceronian vanity. He could perhaps believe that the steno- 
graphic report of the spoken speech would be little known. 
Cicero is as usual hitting at the Atticists, who have only one 
manner of speech,°® the restrained elegance of Lysias: 


°Cf. Orator 110 tu autem (Brute) eodem modo omnis causas ages? 
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Ita fit ut Demosthenes certe possit summisse dicere, 
elate Lysias fortasse non possit. Sed si eodem modo 
putant exercitu in foro et in omnibus templis quae 
circum forum sunt conlocato dici pro Milone decuisse, 
ut si de re privata ad unum iudicem diceremus, vim 
eloquentiae sua facultate, non rei natura metiuntur 
(10). 

It is stated by some writers, for example by Forsyth (Life 
of Cicero), that Brutus showed his performance to Cicero (pre- 
sumably before the defence), but this is apparently an inference 
from the words of Asconius referred to above. There is however 
no reason to derive from them evidence of any personal contact 
at this time. 

Another fragment of correspondence is reported by Quin- 
tilian, which affirms the Stoic doctrine that eloquence is one 
of the virtues: 


cur non... . recte hoc apud Ciceronem dixerit 
- Crassus: ‘est enim eloquentia una quaedam de summis 

virtutibus,’ et ipse Cicero a sua persona cum ad Brutum 

in epistulis tum aliis etiam locis virtutem eam ap- 

pellet? (2, 20, 9). 
It is idle to speculate on the circumstances of such an utterance 
but it may be pointed out that Cicero in De Oratore 3, 55 uses 
this dictum in a manner which no Stoic, or indeed other serious 
philosopher, could have countenanced. In the same work 1, 83 
(in the mouth of Antonius) it appears as it was in fact a thorny 
subtlety of Stoic arrogance. 

If we refer again to the general characterizations of this 
correspondence from which we started, we observe that the 
allusions in Quintilian indicate that the strictures of Brutus 
and Calvus upon Cicero’s oratory had chiefly to do with ‘ compo- 
sition ’ that is o¥veo.s (compositionem illius reprendunt). Quin- 
tilian indeed expressly distinguishes this criticism from the more 
general attacks of the Asinii (father and son), attacks which 
apparently looked rather to faults of diction (vitia orationis). 
In the report of Tacitus the same thing may be discerned. For 


... aut in isdem causis perpetuum et eundem spiritum sine ulla com- 
mutatione obtinebis? 
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while Cicero’s epithets for Calvus and Brutus (exsanguem at- 
tritum, otiosum diiunctum) are of a more general characterizing 
nature, yet those applied by them to Cicero (solutum enervem, 
fractum elumbem) belong quite clearly in the category of com- 
position. This is not of course to say that Brutus and Calvus 
were not critical of the oratory of Cicero in other respects. We 
can see from the Brutus and the Orator, as well as from the 
fragments already cited, that the discussion took in the whole 
range of oratorical style and point of view. It means however 
that the correspondence which had been collected and was availa- 
ble to Tacitus and Quintilian touched chiefly upon questions 
of this sort—the use of rhythmical clausulae, and oratio nu- 
merosa in general. From Brutus’ general character of blunt 
directness as well as from the traditions of his training we 
should guess beforehand that he would look upon the rhythmical 
elaboration of prose as artificial and affected. It would seem 
in fact that in his desire to avoid the prevailing vice of cadenced 
prose he gave the impression of seeking harshness of ‘ com- 
position,’ ‘cultivating the brevity of the apophthegm and the 
Spartan,’ as Plutarch says. Quintilian cites as an instance of 
a faulty close a sentence of Brutus from one of his letters ending: 
in the cadence of the hexameter—placuisse Catoni. ‘ Iambic 
thythms as being closer to ordinary speech are less noticeable 
(and therefore less to be censured). Verses of this sort slip 
from us unawares, as often in Brutus in spite of his very eager- 
ness to attain severity of composition’ (quos Brutus ipso com- 
ponendi durius studio saepissime facit—9, 4, 76). 

The position of Brutus is therefore clear. It remains to note 
two fragments from letters, in which we can still catch a glimpse 
of the original debate which, from Cicero’s side, is summed up 
for us in the second part of the Orator. The material is meagre, 
but it suffices to afford one well-defined illustration of the con- 
troversy from the side of Brutus. In 6, 3, 20, merely for the 
sake of illustrating the meaning of the word facetus, Quintilian 
cites an example with rather perplexing formula of introduction: 


Facetum quoque non tantum circa ridicula opinor con- 
sistere: . . . decoris hanc magis et excultae cuiusdam 
elegantiae appellationem puto. ideoque in epistulis 
Cicero haec Bruti refert verba: ne illi sunt pedes faceti 
ac deliciis ingrediendi molles. 
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‘In sooth these (that follow) are feet dainty and with their 
mincing step (deliciis ingrediendi) soft (and effeminate).’ This 
is undoubtedly the meaning of the words, and it would seem 
superfluous to add that the feet in question are metrical, if it 
were not that translators have been misled into amusing ab- 
surdities..° Too bad that the examples do not follow. One 
might infer that others less censurable had preceded. But the 
ironical praise in terms which could scarcely flatter the vanity 
of Cicero reveals a bantering criticism which does not lack edge. 
How these words of Brutus should appear in a letter of Cicero 
is of course not clear, nor can we say with certainty (though it 
seems to me most probable) that the letter in question was 
addressed to Brutus. But in any case they were certainly quoted 
by him for refutation, of the strictures. How he did so may 
be gathered from a comparison with 9, 4, 63, a passage marred 
by serious difficulties of text, though enough is clear for our 
purposes. The context is as follows: Quintilian emphasizes the 
observance of rhythmical cadences especially in the clausulae. 
Next in importance is the beginning of the sentence, since a bad 
beginning will ruin the best of clausulae. There follows then 
either a lacuna of words, or a bold lacuna of thought: (But even 
the best of clausulae may not escape criticism), 


namque fit ut, cum Demosthenis severa videatur com- 
positio rois Oeois edyopar maou Kai et illa, quae ab 
uno quod sciam Bruto minus probatur, ceteris placet, 
kav BadAy roSedy, Ciceronem carpant in his, 
familiaris coeperat esse balneatori, et non minus dure 
(sc. carpant), archipiratae. nam balneatori et archi- 
piratae idem finis est qui mao. et qui pyde 
rogevy, sed priora (sc. illa Demosthenis) sunt severiora. 
est in eo quoque (sc. the criticism of the Ciceronian 
examples) nonnihil, quod hic (i. e. in the Ciceronian 


10 The editors for the most part since Burman read delicatius ingredi- 
enti, which has lead translators to suspect that we have here some 
erotic fragment in praise of a lady. Even Butler (Loeb edition 1921) 
who had available Radermacher’s text has not escaped the pitfall. He 
renders, very much as Watson did before him, “in truth her feet are 
graceful and soft as she goes delicately on her way.” Still more tender 
is the version in the Collection Nisard: “j’aime son joli pied, sa dé 
marche gracieuse!” On ne elpwrixis, cf. Charisius, GL., p. 228, v. 16. 
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clausula or finis) singulis verbis bini pedes continen- 
tur, quod etiam in carminibus est praemolle (as for ex- 
ample Tyndaridarum, Appennino, armamentis, Oret- 
one). quare hoc quoque vitandum est ne plurium sylla- 
barum verbis utamur in fine (9, 4, 63). 


The argument as it lay between Brutus and Cicero can I think 
be reconstructed with reasonable certainty. Cicero’s favorite 
clausulae of cretic and spondee Brutus has criticized as soft 
and weak. Cicero has replied by appealing to the classical ex- 
ample of Demosthenes, whose rhythm he holds was universally 
accounted severe. Brutus does not allow the appeal, and em- 
braces Demosthenes’ yndé rogevy in the same condemnation. But 
even allowing the example of Demosthenes, his clausula at least 
was distributed over two words, while Cicero has allowed himself 
examples embraced in a single word like balneatort, archi- 
piratae. Such combinations, as Quintilian (or possibly Brutus) 
points out, were marks of an over-refined composition even in 
verse; how much more so in prose. To feet such as these we 
may suspect that Brutus applied his ironical praise—pedes 
faceti et deliciis ingrediendi molles. 


CALVuUs 


For the correspondence between Calvus and Cicero our in- 
formation is in reality more meagre than in the case of Brutus. 
Actual fragments or allusions such as Quintilian yields for the 
correspondence of Cicero and Brutus are reduced to a single 
example. In compensation however we have report of a letter 
from Cicero to Calvus which reflects one side of the corre- 
spondence with some clearness. The letter has been discussed 
by Harnecker, and though I have little to add, yet for com- 
pleteness of record a brief account of it is here set down. 


11Jn the text here presented, apart from the transitional thought 
which I have indicated as a lacuna of words or of thought, I read 
namque fit on the evidence of Rufinus (cited by Halm) for nam quo fit, 
and non minus dura I have changed to dure, since it is obvious from 
what follows that archipiratae was not criticized as harsh, but as too 
soft (praemollis). The harshness lay in the criticism, like that which 
Quintilian reports—ac paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorem (12, 
10, 12). 
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In the latter part of the year 47 Cicero acknowledged a letter 
from Trebonius which accompanied a collection of Ciceronian 
Dicta compiled and placed in their original setting by Trebonius. 
The letter was however more than a polite note of transmission, 
and its essential content may be gathered from Cicero’s reply, 
the extant letter to Trebonius (15, 21). After reference to 
Trebonius’ departure for Spain, which was imminent when he 
wrote, and acknowledgment of the devotion shown in the col- 
lection of the Ciceronian witticisms, Cicero replies to the main 
subject-matter of Trebonius’ letter: 


Nunc ad epistolam venio, cui copiose et suaviter 
scriptae nihil est quod multa respondeam: primum 
enim ego illas Calvo litteras misi non plus quam has 
quas nunc legis existimans exituras; aliter enim scribi- 
mus quod eos solos quibus mittimus, aliter quod multos 
lecturos putamus. Deinde ingenium eius maioribus 
extuli laudibus quam tu id vere potuisse fieri putas: 
primum quod ita iudicabam: acute movebatur, genus 
quoddam sequebatur in quo, iudicio lapsus quo valebat, 
tamen adsequebatur quod probarat: multae erant et 
reconditae litterae: vis non erat: ad eam igitur ad- 
hortabar. In excitando autem et in acuendo plurimum 
valet si laudes eum quem cohortere. Habes de Calvo 
iudicium et consilium meum: consilium, quod hortandi 
causa laudavi; iudicium, quod de ingenio eius valde 
existimavi bene. 


From this it is clear that the letter of Trebonius discussed with 
some fulness (copiose) the position which Cicero had taken in 
the letter to Calvus, which now for the first time had come to 
the attention of Trebonius. The latter had expressed surprise 
at an apparent change of front on the part of Cicero toward 
Calvus. Merely as an hypothesis in the interest of visualization, 
we may suppose that Trebonius had participated on the Cicero- 
nian side in the debate with Calvus and his followers, and now 
seemed to find himself left in the lurch by the volte-face of his 
chief. Cicero excuses his apparent change of front by averring 
that he never supposed his letter to Calvus would see the light 
of publicity, and that his praise was in reality a sugaring of 
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exhortation to a change of style: nevertheless he protests the 
sincerity of the judgment expressed. 

It must seem probable that the letter of Cicero to Calvus was 
in tone at least quite at variance with Cicero’s previous utter- 
ances, and not only in the circle of his intimates like Trebonius, 
but also in earlier correspondence with Calvus himself. We are 
in no position to give an explanation of this change, and we can 
only speculate whether the declining health of the still young 
orator, or some shift in the political relations of the time may 
have lead Cicero to express himself in a more laudatory and 
conciliatory way than had been his wont. How, too, the letter 
became public is an unanswerable question, though the death 
of Calvus may afford a plausible explanation. That is, that 
the friends of Calvus made it known, using the praise of 
Cicero as one means among others for commemorating the 
career now cut off, which had been so brilliant in promise and 
in achievement. This conjecture may gain in plausibility from 
the fact that Trebonius at the time of writing (autumn of 47) 
has only now become acquainted with the letter of Cicero to 
Calvus, although it is plain from Cicero’s letter that the deatli 
of Calvus is not recent enough to elicit comment. In any case 
it would seem probable that the letter of Cicero to Calvus was 
of recent origin, and perhaps the last of their correspondence. 

But a considerable correspondence had gone on between them, 
which it seems necessary to assign to a time before the letter 
to which Trebonius refers. Priscian cites from the first book 
of it, so that at least there was more than one. This is some- 
what surprising, since apart from the questions of rhetorical and 
grammatical debate we should scarcely expect a relation of such 
intimacy as two or more books of letters would postulate. Both 
in personal and in literary relations we should expect divergence 
of opinion and coolness, if not actual hostility, between the two 
men. It is of course to be understood in the case of a title such 
as Cicero ad Calvum (Priscian) that the collection contained 
letters of Calvus to Cicero as well. It would appear then that 
Cicero and Calvus had been in earlier correspondence, and that 
Trebonius—as an intimate friend of Cicero and therefore privy 
to the exchange of letters—was struck by the difference of tone 
between this last letter and earlier ones. A vague clue to the 
earlier ones is afforded by the epithets which Tacitus cites, ac- 
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cording to whom Calvus was called exsanguis attritus by Cicero, 
Cicero solutus enervis by Calvus.’* It is not of course necessary, 
at least in the case of Calvus, to assume that these words were 
used as personal epithets. They may very well be merely sum- 
marizing words of a longer discussion characterizing the results 
of theoretical discussion and points of view. Just below Tacitus 
is at pains to say of the epithets which he attributes to Brutus, 
ut ipsius verbis utar, where again it is more probable that these 
words were used of compositio than as personal epithets. 

Apart from these descriptive adjectives which Tacitus pre- 
serves, and from similar ones reported by Quintilian without 
specific designation of source, only two citations from this cor- 
respondence have been preserved. The one from Priscian (p. 
490, 8) merely illustrates the word delitae, and is for our pur- 
pose without significance. The other, preserved by Nonius (469, 
12) is more important, and carries us into the field of rhetorical 
discussion. 


Cicero ad Calvum: praesentit animus et augurat quo- 
dammodo quae futura sit suavitas. 


I am not aware that anyone has interpreted these words, and 
indeed they scarcely require it. Readers familiar with the 
literature of rhetorical theory will recognize at once that they 
reproduce the Aristotelian explanation of the pleasure afforded 
by a rounded and cadenced sentence. In Rhet. 3, 9 Aristotle 
sets forth that the loose or continuous style is displeasing from 
the absence of an end .to look forward to or anticipate (ro & 
pdtv mpovocivy . . . andes). The whole discussion of chh. 8 and 
9 illustrates the point more fully, but the citation given suffices 
to show the correspondence of praesentit—mpovoeiv, and suavitas 
—7d0 (andes). It is clear therefore that in this letter Cicero 
is conducting a general argument in defence of period and 
rhythm in oratorical style, and doubtless with the same appeal 


12 Cf, Quint. 9, 4, 142 in universum autem, si sit necesse, duram 
potius atque asperam compositionem malim esse quam effeminatam et 
enervem, etc. Fortunatianus p. 126, 8 (uéow generi dicendi) quod 
est contrarium? tepidum ac dissolutum et velut enerve. See other 
examples in TLL V, 1502, 45. Cicero’s exsanguis is explained by 
Brutus 283 metuens ne vitiosum colligeret, etiam verum sanguinem 
deperdebat (characterization of Calvus). 
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to the authority of Aristotle and Theophrastus as we now find 
in Orator 172. The same thought contained in our fragment 
recurs in this part of the Orator more than once.’* Upon these 
general resemblances of subject-matter between the letter to 
Calvus and the second part of the Orator a theory in explana- 
tion of the composition of the Orator may be constructed, to 
which perhaps I shall be bold enough to return at another time. 
But now let us consider the traces of the correspondence which 
the Brutus and the Orator still reveal. 


ORIGINS OF THE BRUTUS AND THE ORATOR. 


The letter of Trebonius to Cicero belongs to the latter part 
of the year 47. Whether Cicero’s reply was written from Brun- 
disium before the end of September, or from Tusculum some- 
what later it is impossible to say. The letter of Trebonius 
reveals that through the publication of Cicero’s letter to 
Calvus the question of the rank and position of the young orator, 
so recently deceased, was a matter of contemporary interest and 
debate. In early September of this year Cicero received from 
Vibius Pansa, as messenger of Caesar, the first word of reassur- 
ance about his own future that had come to him in his wretched 
year of waiting at Brundisium. To the same time must be 
assigned the letter from Brutus, who was with Caesar, to which 
Cicero alludes with so much grateful enthusiasm in the opening 
of the dialogue which bears Brutus’ name: me istis scito litteris 
ex diuturna perturbatione totius valetudinis tamquam ad aspici- 
endam lucem esse revocatum (11). After the friendly meeting 
with Caesar toward the end of the month Cicero had no longer 
occasion to remain in the exile of Brundisium, and he thereupon 
proceeded at once towards Rome. For the first months of his 
return letters are lacking, but a well-known letter to Varro 
(Fam. 9, 1), which is assigned to the end of 47 or early 46, tells 
us something of his frame of mind and occupations. He has 
renewed friendship with his books; they upbraid him silently 
for his apostasy from their wisdom, but at the same time receive 


18 For example 199 quare cum aures extremum semper exspectent, etc. 
201 iam a principio videndum sit quem ad modum velis venire ad 
extremum. 178 mutila sentit quaedam et quasi decurtata, quibus tam- 
quam debito fraudetur offenditur. 
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him back and grant him full pardon. A little later he writes 
again to Varro of his literary occupations, in which he had 
once sought recreation, but now salvation (9, 2). The words 
of this last letter suggest political rather than historical studies, 
and it is quite possible that to this time belongs the first essay 
of the De legibus. But it is altogether probable that his active 
mind, seeking an anodyne, busied itself with many plans. At 
all events the first product of this period of leisure was the 
Brutus. 

We have already seen that the question of appraising the 
oratory of Calvus had arisen after his death, and that the letter 
of Cicero to Calvus, published as we have conjectured after his 
death, had elicited the surprise of Trebonius. In the absence 
of concrete evidence we cannot affirm anything as certain, but 
the situation points to a more or less general debate at this time 
about the career and place of the young orator. It is scarcely 
credible that his death should not have brought forth from his 
friends and followers (for his example and influence had con- 
stituted the narrower school of the Attici)'* panegyric and 
counter-criticism, which would inevitably involve comparison 
with Cicero. Such discussion had gone on since the death of 
Calvus. But so long as Cicero remained at Brundisium he could 
have heart for nothing except the resolution of his own future. 
With uncertainties at length dispelled, and with eagerness to 
turn his hand again to literary tasks, it is easy to believe that 
his mind should revert to some form of vindication of that 
primacy in oratory which Calvus had challenged in practice and 
criticized in theory. 

The form which this took was dictated by an accident of the 
time, the publication of Atticus’ Liber Annalis. The date of 
this work can be fixed within narrow limits by the reference to 
it in the introduction of the Brutus (11-14). It there appears 
that its receipt by Cicero was approximately contemporaneous 
with the letter of Brutus from Asia, that is toward the end of 
the Brundisian exile (September 47). If perhaps not quite so 
early, at all events the new book was waiting for Cicero upon 


14 Atticum se, inquit (Brutus), Calvus noster dici oratorem volebat 
.... Dicebat, inquam, ita; sed et ipsa errabat et alios etiam errare 
cogebat (284). 
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his return to Rome, commended at once by its acknowledgment 
of origin in an impulse derived from the De re publica (Brutus 
19), and by its personal dedication (vestris litteris 11). In the 
same passage of the Brutus he describes in extravagant language 
the effect which this book had upon him, bringing him not only 
delight, but restoring him to health and hope (13). We may 
well ask, with Atticus’ modest inquiry, why a book of dry 
chronological tables and synchronisms should have had upon 
him so stimulating an effect, but the answer is given by Cicero 
himself: ille vero (liber) et nova mihi quidem multa et eam 
utilitatem quam requirebam, ut explicatis ordinibus temporum 
uno in conspectu omnia viderem. We must suppose that Cicero’s 
mind was already occupied with the problem of a history of 
Roman oratory, but that the difficulties of making an orderly 
survey without elaborate chronological studies had baffled him. 
Original research in documents and public records was not his 
vein, and here happily and timely was at hand just that which 
he required—eam utilitatem quam requirebam.** In the light of 
these circumstances it is easier to understand his extravagance, 
that this book was his salvation. It is an old and often repeated 
observation that the Brutus is less an objective history of Roman 
oratory than a defence of Cicero’s oratorical practice and record 
against the criticisms of the new school. That which gave time- 
liness to the work was the recent death of Calvus, and the dis- 
cussions which his death provoked. 

The argument of the Brutus is at every point turned against 
the type of oratory of which Calvus had been the leading ex- 
ponent. Under the appearance of historical objectivity (his- 
toria 292) Cicero seeks to effect an inductive proof in vindica- 
tion of his own position, showing by appeal to history that the 
type of emotional discursive oratory which he himself repre- 
sented had always been the more admired and effective. Against 
the archaistic claims and tendencies. of the Atticists he sets 
forth with elaborate pains: (1) the general lateness of the 
growth of oratory as compared with other arts, (2) the in- 
significance of the earlier names, and (3) the slow development 
toward perfection and the production of a finished orator. That 
this culmination is in himself he allows the reader to gather 


1° F, Miinzer, Atticus als Geschichtsschreiber, Hermes 40 (1905), 
esp. pp. 61-68. 
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in many other places, and especially in a final significant 
aroow:nows: Antonius Crassus, post Cotta Sulpicius, Hortensius 
—anihil dico amplius! 

But however satisfactory the reply was to Cicero himself, it 
could scarcely satisfy Brutus, who found himself in the dia- 
logue shaped into a mere echo and applauder of Cicero’s own 
views,’® without suggestion of that dissent which we know 
existed, and which in the Orator Cicero is compelled to recognize. 
Whether the political tendencies of the work, with its marked 
and bold deprecation of the present situation and its open 
longing for a restoration of the old republic, was acceptable to 
Brutus or not, here also Cicero has cast Brutus in the drama of 
the dialogue into a second to his own views.7” 

At the time of the assumed, or dramatic, date of the dialogue 
it appears that Brutus had not yet gone to the province of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, with which Caesar had entrusted him (end of 47). 
A date for the conclusion of the work is afforded by the mention 
of Cato as still living. It was therefore concluded (and pre- 
sumably published) before the news of Thapsus and of the sui- 
cide of Cato had reached Rome (April), and I venture to believe 
some considerable time before. The reason for this consists 
merely in the fact that a lively correspondence between Cicero 
and Brutus must be assumed before Cicero turned his attention 
to the Orator, which he assures us he began immediately on the 
completion of the Cato. For this work a date not later than 
the end of June 46 must be assumed, and the composition of the 
Orator belongs then to the summer and autumn of the same 
year. The occasion for the correspondence between Cicero and 
Brutus at this time was undoubtedly the dialogue itself, and 
the repercussions of comment and debate which it had elicited 


16 Cf. Fam. 9, 8, 1 (Cicero to Varro) puto fore ut cum legeris mirere 
nos id locutos esse inter nos quod numquam locuti sumus: sed nosti 
morem dialogorum. For the dissent of Brutus see Orator ad fin. and 
the article of Filbey cited above. 

17 See Gelzer in P-W X 982, 52, and O. E. Schmidt, Briefwechsel, p. 
244. The latter with great ingenuity and probability places in this 
context a fragment of a letter to Brutus cited by Quintilian, from 
which it would appear that Brutus had warned Cicero to modify the 
attitude taken toward Caesar and the present situation, or at least to 
be more cautious in expressing it. 
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in the lively interest of the time in all such problems.** There 
was much in it to provoke Brutus’ dissent. Not only the false 
position in which he found himself placed, to which allusion 
has been made, but also the general trend of characterizations, 
such for example as the relatively slight importance which 
Cicero assigns to Calvus. Not the recent death of Calvus, but 
the death of Hortensius (for whom Brutus entertained no ad- 
miration) some four years before is the motive from which the 
work starts, and in this circumstance a slight could be dis- 
cerned, which was not made good by any similar expression of 
grief for the death of Calvus and his loss to the Roman forum. 
Calvus is treated as an elegant but pedantic dilettante, who 
along with others had shown a promise which untimely death 
had cut off.1® Again the ironical praise of the elder Cato as a 
Roman Lysias (63), with the subsequent brusque setting of him 
in his true place as a plain rustic (hominem Tusculanum 294), 
can scarcely have appealed more to Brutus than to the other 
archaists of the time. In the series of larger syncritical pairs 
which Cicero presents Brutus must have found his taste and 
judgment violated consistently. Galba, branded with treachery 
to the Lusitanians, is exalted above Laelius the wise, Rutilius 
the noble exile is dismissed as insignificant in oratory, Scaevola 
is inferior to Crassus, Cotta to Sulpicius, and so on through 
many lesser characterizations. Whatever the abstract truth of 
these may have been, it is certain that they afforded much ma- 
terial for dissent on the part of Brutus. The dialogue is domi- 
nated by the general idea that there are two kinds of orators, 
the plain speakers of clear pragmatic exposition, and those who 


18 Cf, Orator 52 ex tuis litteris, and 174, 1 saepius roganti, 3 quaeris 
saepius, etc. 

19 The name of Calvus is introduced (279) in a manner of curiously 
calculated condescension. The characterization of Calidius has pre- 
ceeded. Cicero at much length has pointed out his lack of fire and 
emotion, and causes Brutus to echo this defect. He then proceeds to 
Hortensius, qui iam unus restat, and to himself, tum de nobismet ipsis. 
But at this point he checks himself: quamquam facienda mentio est, 
ut quidem mihi videtur—apologetically, as if a mere personal judg- 
ment, before proceeding to the recognized figures of oratorical history. 
Brutus did not care for the oratory of Hortensius: hoc tibi ille minus 
fortasse placuit, ete. (327), though in the following paragraph Cicero 
forces a perfunctory compliment into the mouth of Brutus. 
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seek by calculated vehemence and emotion to sway their audi- 
tors.2° To the demonstration of the superiority of this latter 
type the argument of the Brutus is directed. That there is a 
third type superior to either, consisting in the synthesis of the 
other two, is barely suggested (162), nothing more.” Debate 
between Cicero and Brutus was probably confined to such ad- 
vocacy of either side as suited the taste and judgment of each, 
and such debate would resolve itself into an impasse: ‘I prefer 
this, you prefer that.’*? To the resolution of this stalemate 
Cicero addresses himself in the Orator. You ask, dear Brutus, 
what I consider the best type of oratory. I will dispose of your 
Inquiry and our debate with an answer irrefutable, viz. not one 
but all. I will show you that the greatest orator Demosthenes 
(and sotto voce myself) was not only master of the grand style, 
but equally of the plain. He does what Lysias does quite as well: 
but could Lysias rise to the heights of a Demosthenes? The 
plus is on Cicero’s side: the argument is exact and overwhelming. 

Cicero is at pains to represent the Orator as a work produced 
at the insistent demand of Brutus. Exactly what this means it 
is difficult to say, and doubtless there is in it an element of 
truth, but scarcely I suspect as Cicero represents it. He would 
have his readers believe that he does it to satisfy the eager 
curiosity of Brutus. In reality however it is a reasonable belief 
that his work is an outgrowth and product of dissenting criti- 
cism. The motif of assigning an occasion or justification for 
undertaking a given work in the request of the one to whom 
it is dedicated is one manifestation of the more personal char- 
acter of ancient literature in general. It may be a mere fiction, 
as in many of the Ciceronian dialogues, or it may look to some 
other circumstance of debate or disagreement than that which 
it professes. If letters of this time between Brutus and Cicero 
were still preserved, we should I suspect discover many instances 
of the background of criticism against which the Orator is 


20201 Quoniam ergo oratorum bonorum . . . duo genera sunt, unum 
attenuate presseque, alterum sublate ampleque dicentium, etsi id melius 
est quod splendidius et magnificentius, tamen in bonis omnia quae 
summa sunt iure laudantur. 

21 On the growth of the conception of the ideal orator see the writer’s 
paper De opt. gen. orat. in this Journal, 47, p. 112 and note. 
22 Ad Att. 14, 20, 3 (de Bruto) meum mihi placebat, illi suum. 
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written. We have already noticed the few fragments from 
Brutus and Calvus which reveal such criticism, and the Orator 
itself contains at least two glances of reply to the epithets which 


Tacitus reports. 


ENERVIS, ELUMBIS. 


Among the hostile epithets characterizing the oratory of 
Cicero that which seemed to Quintilian most intolerable and 
sacrilegious was the suggestion of lack of virility—ac paene, 
quod procul absit, viro molliorem. From what source this 
monstrous phrase—an offence to the Roman ear ?*—originated we 
are not told. Scarcely from Brutus or Calvus; more likely from 
the bitter tongue of Asinius or his son. But nevertheless the 
epithets which Tacitus quotes look in the same direction—solu- 
tum et enervem (Calvus), fractum atque elumbem (ut ipsius 
Bruti verbis utar). These, like the bantering irony of ne illi 
pedes faceti et deliciis ingrediendi molles (above), may show 
us that Brutus was not afraid to speak out, and that his corre- 
spondence did not maintain wholly the tone of docile interroga- 
tion which Cicero would lead us to think. As for Calvus, we 
have already seen Cicero urging upon him the charm (suavitas) 
that lies in a cadenced close and in its anticipation. To the 
criticism of Calvus that such rhythm weakened the structure 
of prose and made it soft Cicero replies in the Orator (229, in 
connection with the preceding section). Rhythm he urges cor- 
responds to form in athletics: it is not only more graceful, it 
is more effective: 


Itaque qualis eorum motus quos dzadaiorpovs Graeci 
vocant, talis horum mihi videtur oratio qui non clau- 
dunt numeris sententias, tantumque abest ut—quod ei 
qui hoc aut magistrorum inopia aut ingeni tarditate 
aut laboris fuga non sunt adsecuti solent dicere— 
enervetur oratio compositione verborum, ut aliter in ea 
nec impetus ullus nec vis esse possit. 


Here then in enervetur oratio we have the reflection of Calvus’ 
epithet enervis, and for good measure confirmed by the words 
quod ei solent dicere. 


*8 De orat. 2, 277 Egilius, qui videretur esse mollior [i. e. ma6cxés] 
nec esset. 
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A little further on in the same context Cicero, after speaking 
of inappropriate and injudicious employment of rhythm, con- 
cludes (231) : 


Quae vitia qui fugerit, ut neque verbum ita traiciat ut 
id de industria factum intellegatur, neque inferciens 
verba quasi rimas expleat, nec minutos numeros se- 
quens concidat delumbetque sententias, nec sine ulla 
commutatione in eodem semper versetur genere nu- 
merorum, is omnia fere vitia vitaverit. 


Here again the words of Brutus which Tacitus cites show that 
concidat delumbetque ** are a reply to criticism—criticism which 
was indeed extreme, stamping Cicero as an Asiatic and placing 
him in the same category with an Hegesias (infringendis con- 
cidendisque numeris, 230). As Cicero generalizes Calvus above 
with the words quod ei solent dicere, so here he generalizes 
himself with quae vitia qui fugerit. 

These two passages afford the only tangible examples which 
have survived into the Orator of the preliminary debate which 
led up to its composition, though, as we have seen, other frag- 
ments of the letters of Brutus and Calvus breath the same 
atmosphere. There is a suggestion at least in the Dialogus that 
Asinius also should be added to the correspondents *° critical of 
Cicero’s style. That he and his son Asinius Gallus were bitter 
and persistent opponents of it is known from other sources. 
Their attacks were directed not only against the composition of 
Cicero, but also against his diction, choice of words, etc. We 


24 Delumbis was a quasi technical designation of soft and effeminate 
composition, especially in the rhythms of the clausula, as may be seen 
best from Diomedes (de compositione or structura), p. 472: Certain 
combinations he points out yield structura quae vel delumbis vel fluxa 
vel mollis dicitur. On the general atmosphere of the word there is no 
more instructive passage than Persius 1, 104 summa delumbe saliva 
hoc natat in labris (with the preceding examples). For elumbis see 
the commentary of Gudeman, Dial., p. 319. 

#5 Ch. 25 extr. Nam quod invicem se obtrectaverunt—et sunt aliqua 
epistulis eorum inserta ex quibus mutua malignitas detegitur—non est 
oratorum vitia, sed hominum. Nam et Calvum et Asinium et ipsum 
Ciceronem credo solitos et invidere et livere et ceteris humanae infirmi- 
tatis vitiis adfici: solum inter hos arbitror Brutum non malignitate 
nec invidia, sed simpliciter et ingenue iudicium animi sui detexisse. 
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cannot doubt that Calvus, meticulous purist, shared in such 
criticism, but our sources do not reveal it specifically. Quin- 
tilian (12, 1, 22) distinguishes carefully between the criticism 
of Brutus and Calvus qui compositionem reprendunt, and the 
Asinii qui vitia orationis eius etiam inimice pluribus locis in- 
sequuntur. It is easy to believe that Cicero exposed a flank to 
the hyper-sensitive critic who detected the Patavinity of Livy.”® 
But for Asinius the father there is I believe no specific evidence, 
beyond the generalities of Quintilian and Tacitus, available. 
But the same general direction of criticism may be discerned 
from the account which Gellius (17, 1) gives of Asinius Gallus 
and Largius Licinus (author of a Ciceromastix) : scribere ausi 
sunt M. Ciceronem parum integre atque improprie atque in- 
considerate locutum. This looks to questions of diction and 
forms of words (like the Asinian criticism of pugillaria for 
pugillares in Catullus)—the pedantries of purists, with which 
Cicero had small patience.2* Testimony more nearly contem- 
poraneous to the same sort of criticism is furnished by the 
amusing story which the Elder Seneca relates of the rhetorician 
L. Cestius Pius. He was present at a dinner given by the 
younger Marcus Cicero, governor of Asia in 29, whose memory, 
naturally feeble, deserted him utterly in his cups. In reply to 
repeated inquiries as to the name of his guest a servant sought 
to impress upon his master the identity of the man by describing 
him as the one, qui negabat patrem tuum litteras (that is 
ypapparinv) scisse (Suas. 7, 13). The device was effective, it 
will be remembered, to the discomfiture of Cestius. 

That the Orator with its vigorous polemical tone should bring 
controversy to an end was not to be expected. In his epilogue 
Cicero already foresees that Brutus is not to be won over, and 
a letter of later date confirms this (Att. 14, 20 quod mihi 
placeret non probari). There is still less reason to think that 
the following of Calvus was affected. To follow through the 
subsequent criticism of Ciceronian oratory is beside the present 
purpose. But one trace of continued discussion which took its 
rise from the words of the Orator itself may be added: at 


2°Cf. the writer’s paper “A Witticism of Asinius Pollio,” in this 
Journal, 36, 70-75. 

27 Cf. G. R. Throop, Ancient Literary Detractors of Cicero. Wash. 
Univ. Studies, St. Louis. 
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Cicero . . . reprehenditur a quibusdam tamquam orationem ad 
rhythmos adliget . . . invadunt ergo hanc inter ceteras vocem 
(Quint. 9, 4, 53), ‘neque enim Demosthenis fulmina tanto 
opere vibratura’ dicit, ‘nisi numeris contorta ferrentur’ 
(= Orat. 234). For Cicero’s oratorical prestige fate was kinder 
than his critics. Death had already taken Calvus. Calidius 
died in his province far from Rome. Fate and circumstance 
had eliminated Cato, Brutus, Caesar. Neither Asinius nor Mes- 
sala seem as yet to have won a commanding name as orators. 
A year later than the Orator he could fancy that the Atticists 
had been driven from the field (Tusc. 2,3). But the triumph, 
if not imaginary, was short-lived, and the death of Cicero loosed 
the tongues of many who had, not ventured to face his living 
word: postea vero quam triumvirali proscriptione consumptus 
est, passim qui oderant, qui invidebant, qui aemulabantur, adula- 
tores etiam praesentis potentiae non responsurum invaserunt 
(Quint. 12, 10,13). Atticism, perhaps less specifically a school 
of Greek imitation, but a more comprehensive reaction towards 
Roman traditions and Latin purism,”* passed over to the coming 
age. Its leading patrons and exponents are Asinius and Mes- 
sala ; it is exemplified in extant literature in the prose of Sallust 
and Nepos, in the poetry of Tibullus and Horace. 


G. L. Henpricxkson. 
New Haven, Oonn. 


28 See the writer’s paper, “ The Neoteric Poets and the Latin Purists,” 
Cl. Phil., vol. 12, pp. 329 ff. 
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IVSTAE QVIBVS EST MEZENTIVS IRAE ei 

For everyday purposes it is a sacrosanct principle in Latin 
syntax that, if an adjective accompany a predicative dative, it 
must be an adjective of quantity, of the type magnus, tantus, 
not an adjective of quality, of the type malus, talis. That prin- 
ciple is certainly violated if iwstae irae, in Virgil’s well-known 
line (Aen., x. 714), comes under the rubric of predicative dative. 
The object of this article is to challenge the view—so far as I 
know, universally held—that Virgil permitted himself such a 
violation, and to advance the counter-thesis that the phrase is an 
instance of the genitive of quality. 

The modern commentators on Virgil generally content them- 
selves with quoting or alluding to Macrobius. Macrobius’ words 
run thus (Sat. vi. 6, 9) : Haud aliter iustae quibus est Mezentius 
irae. Odio esse aliquem usitatum, irae esse inuentum Maronis 
est. Roby’s remark is: ‘One real exception [to the principle 
stated above] occurs, in Vergil, viz. iustae irae. It is an ex- 
ception which proves the rule; for the whole expression is one of 
Vergil’s experiments, and described as such by Macrobius.’ + 

Our distinguished grammarian writes here with less than his 
ordinary precision. If Virgil had used an unqualified irae as 
a predicative dative, that would still have been an experiment. 
But it cannot strictly be said that the whole expression is de- 
scribed by Macrobius in these terms. Macrobius perhaps did 
not realize, perhaps disregarded as unimportant, the presence of 
the adjective. 

And supposing that Macrobius was conscious of the whole 
expression iustae irae, and still decided that the words are dative 
like odio, can we trust his ipse dixit, his grammatical insight, 
his feeling for language? He wrote modestly regarding himself 
(Sat., praef., 11): nisi sicubi nos sub alio ortos caelo Latinae 
linguae uena non adiuuet . . . 12 petitum impetratumque uolu- 
mus ut aequi bonique consulant, si in nostro sermone natiua 
Romani oris elegantia desideretur. As it is difficult to judge 
any man’s feeling for language by merely one point, I think 


* Latin Grammar, vol. ii, p. xxxiii. My references are to the edition 
of 1889. 
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it is not irrelevant to refer to his pronouncement on a similar 
Virgilian question. In Sat. vi. 8, 1ff., he discusses Virgil’s 
(Aen., vii. 187) 


ipse Quirinali lituo paruaque sedebat | succinctus trabea, 


and (in the person of Servius) decides that Q. lituo is an abla- 
tive of quality. The whole passage is amazing, not only for 
the coolness with which Macrobius merely plagiarizes from 
Aulus Gellius (v. 8), but for his calm refusal fairly to face 
a real difficulty. Picus Q. lituo erat—so the scholarship of 
Aulus Gellius and Macrobius assures us—arouses no greater 
qualms than wictorem Buten immani corpore, or statua grandi 
cate erat! One desiderates a mention of the alternative possi- 
bility that there is a zeugma in the word succinctus, so that out 
of it may be supplied instructus or ornatus. And surely immant 
corpore and grandi capite are anything but convincing parallels: 
to gain the assent of scholarly readers, one would require to 
cite a passage like Cic. Fam. ix. 21, 2 fuerunt sella curuli (ac- 
cepted in the second edition (1918) of Tyrrell and Purser’s com- 
mentary, but rejected? by them in 1894), or Tac. Hist., ii. 82, 
firmus aduersus militarem largitionem, eoque exercitu meliore 
(accepted in Fisher’s text). I greatly doubt if any modern 
scholar would hold that we are bound by Macrobius’ judgment, 
even with Aulus Gellius behind it, that Q. lituo is an ablative of 
quality. And I believe that his dictum in regard to iustae irae, 
owing to the same insufficiency of statement and argument, is 
equally questionable. 

Macrobius was not alone among ancient scholars in taking 
irae as dative. Arusianus Messius (fourth century) among his 
Exempla Elocutionum (241 L) includes Irae mihi est tllud, 
sicut dolori mihi est, and quotes the passage of Virgil. But on 
such a point can we trust the za. Eloc., which from the modern 
standpoint often seems a stupid work? at all events it is strange 
to find there that animi atroz illustrates the construction atror 
huius ret, or ttque reditque uiam the construction it illam rem; 
and the author is still in bondage to the notion that concubitu, 
uenatu, uestitu, uictu, with such verbs as indulgere and in- 
uigilare, are ablatives. (Aulus Gellius in the second century 


2It was argued e. g. by Wesenberg that one might as readily write 
bono equo esse as sella curuli esse. 
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knew better.) Further, it is pretty certain that, since Arusianus 
Messius says dolori and Macrobius odio, Macrobius cannot have 
been dependent on the slightly earlier Hrx. Hloc., but compiler 
as he was, or, writ large, compilator, he must have borrowed 
from the work of some other. Who was that other? Thilo * 
is of opinion that these particular chapters of Macrobius derive 
their materials ultimately from Aemilius Asper (say of the first 
or second century). Aemilius Asper, however excellent his 
reputation in certain respects, is a very shadowy figure; we 
cannot definitely father upon him this account of wustae irae; 
and if the work on the language of Virgil attributed to him 
is really his, he had some things to learn, e. g. (like Arusianus 
Messius) the construction of indulgere. All the same, suppose 
that it be frankly admitted that ancient opinion, so far as we 
know it in the persons of probably three representatives, is 
unanimous in regarding iustae irae as dative! Can we draw 
up an indictment against the scholarship of the first four cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and hold that professed grammarians 
and accomplished writers, who had used the Latin tongue from 
infancy, could be confused between a genitive—or it might be, 
an ablative—and a dative, and did not know the precise sense 
of a construction? Let me quote from a closely reasoned argu- 
ment on a similar topic. The late W. R. Hardie, when con- 
tending that modern metricians know more about Greek verse 
than the Greeks did, wrote thus: ‘ Do we accept [the grammar 
of the ancients] or their critical treatment of texts? They 
spoke their language and wrote the texts, but is it not the case 
that the arts of analysis and interpretation lagged far behind 
creation, and were developed surprisingly late? Do we believe 
Quintilian when he says of the “Historical Infinitive ”: 
“ stupere gaudtio Graecus: simul enim auditur coepit” ...? Is 
it a happy description of the shorter gen. pl. in Latin (dewm) 
to say that it is the acc. sing. used for the gen. pl.?. .. Why 
should the Greek treatment of metre be supposed to be infalli- 
ble?’ 4—It is the old story: the plain man may give a proper 
judicial decision, but, from the legal standpoint, the reasons 
which he states for it may be all wrong: strictly logical argu- 


* Seruii in Vergilii Carmina Commentarii rec. Thilo et Hagen, vol. i, 
praef. p. xxv. 
‘Res Metrica, pp. ixf. 
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ment may be conducted by persons who have learned none of 
the jargon of the formal discipline: Zielinski and Laurand have 
rendered explicit, in vaster detail than Cicero ever dreamed of, 
the principles which the orator consciously and unconsciously 
followed in the construction of his clausulae. Yet so impossible 
is it for us moderns to master Latin, if we master it at all, 
otherwise than by laborious and unstinted ‘ discourse of reason,’ 
that we find it difficult to imagine a Cicero or a Virgil, a Terence 
or a Tacitus, taking his guidance from the cultivated society 
around him, and that daemon, the genius of the language, 
within his breast; and saying, on some occasions at least, ‘I 
know that this phrase, which is an adequate expression of my 
meaning, is also correct or ultimately justifiable,® but it is not 
my business to examine all the logic of the construction.’ That 
Romans spoke, wrote, and understood their language in that 
intuitive fashion, would seem to us incredible—if it were not 
true. 

To pass from Macrobius and other ancients to the modern 
scholars, Roby’s® services in regard to the predicative dative 
were very important. Not only did he furnish an excellent list 
of the actual instances, but he clearly enunciated the principle 
of the quantitative nature of the possible attribute, and dealt 
on common-sense lines with such an exception as Cicero’s sempi- 
ternae laudt. The main fault I have to find with his treatment 
is that, quoting such a phrase as nullo adiumento (which 
prima facie is ablative), and admitting that such other phrases 
as funebri tndicio, matore miraculo, gratissimo pabulo, were 
certainly or possibly ablatives, he did not add to his well-known 
list of predicative nominatives’ (argumentum, exitiwm, etc.) 
a companion-list of the ablatives and genitives of quality that 
contain a noun which commonly occurs in the predicative dative. 
Nielinder,® who was compiling his lists about the same time, 
frequently cited such parallel phrases, but they did not suggest 
any general question to his mind. He accepted iustae irae as 


5 Where logic cannot justify the classical writer, we have the happy 
hunting-ground of the psychological grammarian. 

° Latin Grammar, vol. ii, pp. xxv ff. 

7 Vol. ii. p. xxix. 

® Der Faktitive Dativus (four ‘ programmes’ I. 1874: II. 1877: III. 
1 1893: III. 2 1894). 
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predicative, or as he calls it, factitive, dative, though he 
(wrongly, I think) took memorabili exemplo as an ablative of 
quality in Pliny NV. H. xxxiv. 8. 92 (ex omnibus autem maxime 
cognomine insignis est Callimachus . . . catatexitechnus appel- 
latus, memorabili exemplo adhibendi et curae modum), and 
though he (rightly, I think) understood Ovid Met. x, 628 (non 
erit inuidiae uictoria nostra ferendae) as containing definitely 
a genitive of quality. 

I have therefore compiled the following list, probably by no 
means exhaustive, of the phrases, both attributive and predica- 
tive, in which we have an ablative or genitive of quality that 
may fairly be put alongside of a predicative dative. 


Adiumentum—Abl. :—Rhet. ad Her. ii.11.16 nos uero arbi- 
tramur non modo nullo adiumento esse sed potius maximo 
impedimento: Cic. Verr. ii. 5. §103 ubi hoe uidet... 
tabellas sibi nullo adiumento futuras. 

Admiratio—Gen. :—Val. Max. i.6.5 praecipuae admirationis 
etiam illa prodigia (sunt): i. 7.3 illud etiam somnium et 
magnae admirationis et clari exitus: i. 8 Ext. 14 ne illius 
quidem paruae admirationis oculi: Pliny N. H. xvi. 40.201 
abies admirationis praecipuae uisa est in naue: Apul. Met. 
ili. 2 rem admirationis maximae conspicio. 

Amor—Abl.:—Tac. Ann. vi.51 Drusus prosperiore ciuium 
amore erat. 

Cibus—Gen. :—Varro R. R. ii. 11. 3 ex hoe lacte casei qui fiunt 
maximi cibi sunt bubuli . . . minimi cibi . . . caprini. 
Cura—Gen. :—Val. Max. vii. 7 init. uacemus nunc negotio, quod 

actorum hominis et praecipuae curae ® et ultimi est temporis. 

Exemplum—Gen. :—Livy viii. 7.22 ut... Manliana imperia 

. exempli tristis in posterum essent: xxvi. 2.2 rem mali 
exempli esse, imperatores legi ab exercitibus: xxxiv. 61. 13 
mali rem exempli esse de nihilo hospites corripi: Val. Max. 
iv. 1.11 quoniam unius testimonio aliquem cadere pessirni 
esset exempli: Petronius Sat. 111 singularis exempli fe- 
mina: Pliny WN. H. vii. 16. 68 in feminis ea res inauspicati 
fuit exempli regum temporibus: Pliny F’pist. iii. 1. 5 uxorem 

singularis exempli: Hpist. ad Trat. 97 [98] et pessimi ex- 


*This may also be possessive genitive. There is the same doubt in 
regard to such an expression as magnae deliberationis. 
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empli nec nostri saeculi est: Suet. Aug. 32 pleraque pessimi 

exempli: Vit. 10 quicquid praetorianarum cohortium fuit, 
ut pessimi exempli, uno exauctorauit edicto. 

Fructus—Abl.:—Varro R. R. i. %.2 sequi ut maiore quoque 
fructu sint. 

Gloria—Gen. :—Livy xxi. 21.6 ut . . . bellum ingentis gloriae 
praedaeque futurum incipiamus. 

Impedimentum—Abl. :—Cic. Att. x. 18 mirificae tranquillitates 
. . . maiore impedimento fuerunt quam custodiae quibus 
adseruor [maiore M. maiori Orelli]: Sall. Zug. 97. 3 rati 
noctem et uictis sibi munimento fore, et, si uicissent, nullo 
impedimento. 

Indicium—Abl.:—Pliny N. H. xvi.10.40 picea montes amat 
atque frigora: feralis arbor et funebri indicio ad fores posita. 

Instrumentum—Abl. :—Pliny WN. H. xxxiv. 14.138 optimo pes- 
simoque uitae instrumento est (ferrum) [reading slightly 
doubtful in other respects, but certain for the important 
words. |. 

Inuidia ?°—Abl. :—Cic. Att. ii. 9. 1 non enim poterimus ulla 
esse inuidia: Q. Fr. iii. 3.2 tanta inuidia sunt consules: 
Rep. vi. 2 cum causa pari collegae essent, non modo inuidia 
pari non erant ... : Corn. Nep. xviii. 7. 2 credens minore 
se inuidia fore: Pliny N. H. praef. 27 magna inuidia fuere 
omnia ea: Tac. Ann. vi.5 Cotta Messalinus . . . inueterata 
inuidia. 

Gen. :—Ovid Am. iii. 6. 21 non eris inuidiae, torrens, mihi 

crede, ferendae: Met. x.628 non erit inuidiae uictoria 

nostra ferendae.™* 


10Tt is worthy of remark that it is only in Prop. i. 12. 9 inuidiae 
fuimus that inuidiae (dat.) esse has a personal subject (like odio esse). 
Usually the construction is aliquid est inuidiae alicui, ‘some thing 
causes ill-will to (against) some person.’ 

11 The construction is a little doubtful—dative of work contemplated, 
possessive genitive, are championed by some—but that the genitive 
of quality is the most probable explanation is acknowledged by excel- 
lent editors, e. g. by Owen (on Tristia ii. 328), who compares with the 
gerundive ferendae (as qualitative genitive) Juv. xiii. 148 pocula 
adorandae robiginis. I add two similar instances of a gerundive in a 
qualitative ablative, Plaut. Pers. 521 forma expetenda liberalem virgi- 
nem: Tac. Ann. xv. 4 amnis haud spernenda latitudine; and one of 
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Labor—Gen. :—Cic. De Orat. i.§ 150 est enim magni laboris, 
quem plerique fugimus. 

Miraculum—Abl. :—Pliny WN. H. ix.15. 46 in eodem esse... 
haud modico miraculo adfert uermes: xiii. 13.85 hos fuisse 
e charta, maiore etiamnum miraculo,’? quod infossi du- 
rauerint: xxvii. 11. 99 nec quicquam inter herbas maiore 
equidem miraculo aspexi: Suet. Otho 12 per quae factum 
putem ut mors eius minime congruens uitae maiore mira- 
culo fuerit. 

Gen.:—Pliny NV. H. xxxii. 4.42 non quia ignoremus gra- 
tiorem esse universitatem animalium, maiorisque miraculi. 

Mora—Abl. :—Pliny NV. H. xxxvi. 15.114 opus maximum om- 
nium quae unquam fuere humana manu facta, non tem- 
poraria mora verum etiam aeternitatis destinatione. 

Oblectatio **—Gen. :—Tac. Ann. iv.14 Oscum.. . ludicrum 
leuissimae apud uulgum oblectationis. 

Odium—Abl.:—Cic. Verr. Act.i.§ 42 quo maiore ... apud 
eos odio esse debet: Att. ii. 25.2 re publica nihil despera- 
tius, iis (abl.) quorum opera, nihil maiore odio: Tac. Ann. 
xii. 30 subiectis, dum adipiscerentur dominationes, multa 
caritate, et maiore odio, postquam adepti sunt: xiv. 62 leui 
post admissum scelus gratia, dein grauiore odio. 

Pabulum—Abl.:—Pliny N. H. xviii. 12.120 (fabae) namque 
siliquae caulesque gratissimo sunt pabulo pecori. 

Praesidium—Abl.:—Cic. Quinct. §5 quod si tu iudex nullo 
praesidio fuisse uidebere contra uim. 

Gen. :—Pliny N. H. xxviii. 6.62 contra ictus spiritum co- 
hibere singularis praesidii est. 

Quaestio *—Gen. :—Pliny N. H. vii. 28.101 fortitudo in quo 
maxime exstiterit immensae quaestionis est: xxviii. 2. 10 ex 


ferendus as the attribute of an objective genitive, Cic. Off. iii. § 36 
opum nimiarum, potentiae non ferendae . .. regnandi . . . cupiditates. 

“This may also be ablative absolute. 

*®Roby has no reference to oblectationi as predicative dative, but 
Nielinder (II. p. 36) takes the word so in Tac. Germ. 33 oblectationi 
oculisque ceciderunt. 

“For quaestioni as predicative dative, Nielinder cites Justin ii. 10. 
15 quaestioni res diu fuit: as for the genitives in Pliny, they may be 
qualitative, or may be possessive. 
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homine remediorum primum maximae quaestionis et semper 

incertae polleantne aliquid uerba. 

Remedium—Abl. :—Pliny WN. H. xxii. 25. 119 praesentaneo sunt 

remedio: xxiii. 8.149 nuclei praesenti remedio esse di- 
cuntur: xxiv. 13.118 singulari remedio intelligitur (esse) : 
xxiv. 13.121 alterum genus rubi.. . gignit pilulam cas- 
taneae similem, calculosis praecipuo remedio: xxv. 8. 90 
sucus decoquitur, singulari remedio contra caligines 
oculorum. 
Gen. :—Pliny NV. H. xv.10.36 quartum pitydia uocant... 
singularis remedii aduersus tussim: xxi. 18. 118 radix ad- 
uersus serpentium ictus et scorpionum praesentis remedii 
est: xxvii. 12. 127 eximii aduersus scorpiones remedil: xxxiv. 
11. 114 haec omnia trita aceto Thasio colliguntur in pilulas, 
excellentis remedii contra initia glaucomatum: xxxvi. 20. 
147 esse ad iocineris uitia praecipui remedii. 

Signum—Abl.:—Pliny N. H. xvi. 33. 1389 cupressus . . . Diti 
sacra et ideo funebri signo ad domos posita. 

Spectaculum—Abl.:—Varro FR. FR. i. 2. 10 fundi eius .. . iu- 
cundiore spectaculo sunt multis: Val. Max. iii. 2. 23 hine 
Romanis, illine Britannicis oculis incredibili, nisi cernereris, 
spectaculo fuisti. 

Gen. :—Livy xxix. 26.1 sed ne priore quidem (bello) ulla 
profectio tanti spectaculi fuit. 

Venenum—Abl. :—Pliny WN. H. xxiv.1.2 ceteris iumentis prae- 
sentaneo ueneno. 

Vitium—Abl.:—Cic. Tusc. iv.§ 66 eodem enim uitio est ec- 
fusio animi in laetitia quo in dolore contractio. 

Vsus—Gen. :—Caes. B. C. iii.45.6 non recusare se quin nullius 
usus imperator existimaretur: Livy xxxi. 39.10 quae... 
nullius admodum usus est: Pliny NV. H. xiv. 10. 86 nullum 
(uinum) ex his plus quam annui usus: xxi. 18.117 radix 
... quam... cyperida uocant, magni in medicina usus: 
xxiv. 5.17 (cedrus) magni ad uolumina usus . . . defuncta 
corpora .. . seruat: xxiv. 5. 19 oleum . . . uehementioris 
ad omnia eadem usus: xxiv. 16. 152 nascitur in palustribus, 
magnifici usus ad uulnera cum aceto: (ibid.) herbam eximii 
usus ad uulnera: xxv. 13.151 cicuta quoque uenenum est 

. ad multa tamen usus non omittendi: xxix. 3. 55 fit ex 
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adipe anserum—alioqui celeberrimi usus, set ad hoc in Com- 
magene Syriae parte: Quintil. Inst. Orat. x. 6. 1 (est) 
usus frequentissimi: Suet. Aug. 71 et mox uasa aurea as- 
siduissimi usus conflauerit omnia: Nero 47% duos scyphos 
gratissimi usus: Aul. Gell. iv. 1.6 rem cotidiani usus. 

Vtilitas—Abl.:—Varro R. R. i.4.2 nemo enim eadem utili- 
tati® (abl.) non formosius quod est emere mauult pluris, 
quam si est fructuosus turpis: Pliny NV. H. xxvi. 8. 88 (si- 
laus) coquitur ut olus acidum, magna utilitate uesicae. 
Gen. :—Caes. B. C. iii. 16.3 ne res maximae spei maximae- 
que utilitatis eius iracundia impedirentur: Pliny WN. H. 
xxiv. 11. 88 papyrum praecipuae utilitatis cum inaruit: xxix. 
3.55 de anserum ouis magnae utilitatis: Aul. Gell. i. 3. 30 
id maxime exploratae utilitatis est: xvi.1 (caption) eius- 
demque utilitatis sententia. 

Before discussing iustae trae closely, I wish to make some 
remarks on the foregoing list: 


(1) To take one instance out of several, the predicative dative 
construction is aliquid est gloriae or honori, ‘some thing is the 


cause of glory or honour (to some person).’ But no one says 
aliquis honori est, ‘some one is honored.’ Accordingly I have 
not included in the list sentences like Cic. Att. ii. 21.5 (Bibulus) 
admirabili gloria est: Cic. De Orat. ii. § 75 quod eius nomen erat 
magna apud omnis gloria: Caes. B. G. vi.13.4 magno hi sunt 
apud eos honore.’® For the ablative of quality is not being used 
in anything like the same sense, or applied to the same kind 
of subject, as the predicative dative. Similarly, we have Cic. 
Fam. xv. 19. 2 quanto amori probitas et clementia: i. e. aliquid 
(and possibly aliquis) amori est, ‘is the cause of love, is love- 


6 Hadem utilitati perhaps depends on quod est as ablative of quality. 
I think it is more probably ablative absolute. 

*® Editors are not unanimous in their treatment of such ablatives. 
If any reader, relying e. g. on Mayor’s note on Cic. Phil. ii. §71 (quo 
numero fuisti?), or on Riemann’s account of parentis loco, hostium 
numero (Syntaxe latine® p. 138), regards them as instances virtually of 
the local ablative, I refer him to Madvig Lat. Gr. § 272 obs. 2, Kiihnast 
Liv. Synt. p. 179, Nipperdey Opuscula p. 173, Tyrrell and Purser’s notes 
on Cic. Fam. viii. 2, 1 [Ep. 196] and (in their second edition) Fam. 
ix. 21. 2 [Ep. 497], where the claims of the ablative of quality or 
description are accepted. 
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able’: therefore, while prosperiore amore erat (Tac. Ann. vi. 51) 
is included in my list, Cic. Att. iii. 5 ut eodem amore sis (‘feel 
the same love’) Cic. Post Red. in Sen. § 24 tanto amore in me, 
are, on grounds of irrelevance, omitted. 

(2) It seldom happens that one and the same noun is used 
in both ablative and genitive indifferently. And if a noun abides 
by one of these cases, it is seldom possible to forecast which of 
the two cases that will be. Further, there are advantages in the 
fact that both ablatives and genitives of quality are found. If 
Livy writes tanti spectaculi, and if Valerius Maximus shows 
himself in general not averse to the qualitative construction, is 
there any reason why in this latter author incredibilt spectaculo 
should be ranked as a strained use of predicative dative, and 
not as an ablative of quality? The elder Pliny is very fond of 
a loose ablative absolute *” (e.g. N. H. xii. 26. 129 dat et malo- 
bathrum Syria ... fertiliore eiusdem Aegypto), and one is 
tempted to bring under this head every difficult ablative phrase 
in his work. Thus, in N. H. xxvi.8.88 (silaus) coquitur ut 
olus acidum, magna utilitate uesicae, some may regard the abla- 
tive as absolute merely: but when one is confronted with N. H. 
xv. 10.36 quartum pitydia uocant ... singularis remedii ad- 
uersus tussim, he must, I think, admit that the ablative phrase 
may, with equal reason, be ranked under abl. qualitatis. 

(3) Remedium est: remedio est: singulari remedio est: singu- 
laris remedii est. What precisely are the differences among 
these? The predicative dative probably means ‘it serves to 
heal’ ‘it results in healing’ ‘it causes healing.’ The predica- 
tive nominative is the plain ‘it is a remedy.’ With a certain 
type of noun, the predicative nominative may perhaps be more 
striking and metaphorical: I should think, for example, that 
when Cicero (Verr. Act. i.§11) spoke of Verres’ legatio as 
exitium Asiae, it was in the same strong sense in which a Roman 
would speak of some person as lwes or worago, or in which we 
might describe a person or thing as ‘ our despair.’ The ablative 


17 For a good list of these see Johann Miiller Der Stil des dlteren 
Plinius (1883), pp. 28 ff. 

18 Cp. Nielinder, I. p. 7, who does not examine the question in detail, 
but quotes Grimm’s general remark: ‘Der feinere Gebrauch hat jedes- 
mal zu wihlen unter diesen Formen: leise Unterschiede hiingen davon.’ 
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and genitive of quality (between which, for our present purpose, 
there is virtually no difference) succeed somehow in indicating 
the same ideas as the predicative dative, but from another aspect 
—this, namely, that there is attached to the subject a certain 
endowment, possession, characteristic: ‘ it is possessed of a pecu- 
liar power to heal’: maiore impedimento est ‘it has a greater 
hindering power.’ I think it must be conceded, on the one hand, 
that the difference of ultimate meaning between predicative 
dative and ablative or genitive of quality is seldom, if ever, of 
any real importance (e. g. maiori odio ‘ he causes greater hatred ” 
—matore odio ‘he has greater hatred attached to him’ ‘he is 
the object of greater hatred’): and, on the other hand, that, 
though the English language may find it difficult to supply 
anything like a literal translation for iucundiore spectaculo, 
funebri signo, there is no reason to suppose that the use of such 
substantives in these ablative and genitive phrases seemed to the 
Romans to put an excessive strain on the original meaning of 
the words. 

(4) If this is granted, I think the claim of a phrase like 
nullo adiumento, nullo impedimento, to recognition as an abla- 
tive of quality in its own right is absolutely indefeasible. (Roby, 
it may be remembered, classified these as predicative datives, 
with nullo as an archaic or variant form of that case: Nie- 
lander }® thought that the phrases were ablative, but that they 
arose through false analogy, because it was supposed that magno 
adiwmento, etc. were ablative.) For let it be remembered (a) 
that nullus in the ablative of quality has a most respectable 
history: e. g. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 1369 fide nulla esse te: Cic. Phil. 
iii. § 16 homo nullo numero: Cic. AZt. 11.9.1 non .. . ulla esse 
inuidia: Pliny Hpist. vi.29 multos ... nullis litteris: Tac. 
Hist. i.64 nullo ... honore fuit. (b) that if singularis re- 
medit, tanti spectaculi, matore impedimento can give a justi- 
fiable sense, nullo impedimento, and the like, as ablatives, can 
hardly be rejected. The question, I admit, is complicated by 
the fact that Caesar is credited with having written B.C. ii. 7.1 
Nasidianae naues nullo usui fuerunt. But no other Roman 
writer, so far as I am aware, followed him in supposing that 
nullus was an appropriate word to accompany a predicative 
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dative; and Caesar, it seems to me, may have been working on 
the doctrinaire principle that where a predicative dative could 
go, nullus (=a strengthened non) could also go. Certainly, in 
another passage (B. C. iii. 45. 6) he used the genitive phrase 
nullius usus, which, I hope, may have represented his maturest 
judgment. 

(5) On all accounts, I think that the syntactical conscience 
is relieved of an enormous burden if nullo adiwmento, praesenti 
remedio, etc. can be removed from Roby’s list of predicative 
datives, and treated as ablatives of quality. 

To grapple now with iustae irae, I would point out that the 
only definite instance of irae as a predicative dative is later 
than Virgil, viz. Sil. Ital. Pun. xi. 604 Hannibal est irae tibi. 
This may be an argument—at best it is inconclusive—to show 
that the later poet understood the line of Virgil as containing 
the same construction. Apart from the Mezentius line, Virgil 
can hardly be accused of temerity in his use of the predicative 
dative. He has something like twenty-five certain instances, of 
which curae and auzilio are the most common: there are ac- 
companying adjectives only in Geo. iii. 112 tantae curae and 
Aen. v. 523 magno augurio. 

The ordinary reader of Virgil, with or without Roby at his 
elbow, is apt to suppose that nouns which are found as predica- 
tive datives never, or very seldom, occur in one of the qualitative 
constructions. The list given above contains fully twenty-five 
such words, in about eighty-five instances: previous to Virgil 
there are twelve words, and about seventeen or eighteen in- 
stances. Further, every one readily imagines that tustae est irae 
as qualitative genitive can only mean ‘he feels just anger.’ A 
few minutes’ study of the list should, I think, disabuse the 
mind of this notion. Consider these parallel instances: 

Ablative and Genitive 

of Quality 

to be the object of | admirationi esse praecipuae 
admiration admirationis 

to be the object of inuidiae esse inueterata inuidia : 
odium non ferendae 

to be the object of odio esse maiore odio. 
hatred 


English Predicative Dative 
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Seeing that before his time, irae had not, so far as we know, been 
used as a predicative dative, seeing that before his time maiore 
odio (abl.) had been used, as well as quanto odio (dat.), can 
it be said that Virgil—if Virgil really argued with himself on 
the matter—would think himself limited to the predicative 
dative construction in any experiment he might make with ira? 
One last prejudice perhaps remains. It may be supposed by some 
that in Virgil’s line the presence of the dative of the personal 
object (quibus) necessarily marks the wustae trae as predicative 
dative. But that dative of the personal object very naturally 
represents what, in a number of passages, is represented by apud 
and the accusative (matore apud eos odio, leuissimae apud 
uulgum oblectationis) : and under adiumentum, remedium, spec- 
taculum, uenenum, utilitas, the reader will find instances of the 
dative of the person (or of the equivalent of the person) accom- 
panying a qualitative phrase. I venture to think that my whole 
proof is clinched by the citation of Tac. Ann. xii. 30 subiectis, 
dum adipiscerentur dominationes, multa caritate, et maiore odio, 
postquam adepti sunt. 


I maintain therefore that on every ground the balance of 
probability is in favour of the supposition that iustae irae is a 
genitive of quality. 


Ropert G. NIsBeEt. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
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SOME NOTES ON ROMAN TRAGEDY 


It is a familiar fact that from the very outset Roman drama- 
tists produced plays the titles of which do not correspond to 
anything in the list of Greek tragedies known to us. Apart 
from the possibility of Contaminatio, the following alternatives 
seem open: 


1. The plays may represent Greek originals of which the 
very names have vanished, except as preserved in the Latin 
imitations. 

2. They may represent Greek originals known to us under 
other titles. 

3. They may represent an independent handling of the 
common legends. 


Of these (1) has, as a rule, been assumed by the older 
criticism to be necessarily true. Nauck, for example, actually 
includes a number of these Roman titles in his Index Fabu- 
larum (T. G. F. 2, pp. 963ff.). Neither proof nor disproof, 
unfortunately, is possible; but either (2) or (3) may be right 
in any particular case, and neither should be neglected. Such 
a play as the Hquus Trovanus (Livius, Naevius) must have fol- 
lowed much the same story as Aen. II, 57-198 and 233-65 (cf. 
Hyginus 108) ; and, if the record of the Sinon of Sophocles be 
genuine, it too must have described the same events. Both the 
*IXiov wépors and the ’AmdmAovs (cf. Aristotle Poetics XXIII), 
too, probably derived their plots in some measure from the story 
of Sinon; there was thus abundant material already in tragic 
form for the Romans to draw upon. But if any one of these 
three plays served as a model, the mere fact of the change of 
title suggests that the persons and events were viewed from a 
different angle and with a different value. The Latin plays, 
therefore, must have borne, however faintly, that impress of 
individual personality which is one of the ultimate tests of 
originality in the true sense. But there are other plays which 
cannot fairly be classed with the Equus Troianus, because there 
seems to be no trace of any Greek tragedy with an even ap- 
proximately similar plot; nor can they be explained by (1) 
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above, for they are related to the extant or known material in 
a manner which cannot be fortuitous, revealing as it does the 
working of certain definite principles in selecting and using 
the available legends. The Hesiona of Naevius is a case in 
point. The story is given by Hyginus (89 s. v. Laomedon), who 
relates the broken pledge of Laomedon, the wrath of Apollo, 
the sacrifice of the Trojan maidens, the rescue of Hesione by 
Heracles and Telamo, the second treachery of Laomedon, his 
defeat and death at the hands of Heracles and the marriage 
of Hesione and Telamo. The single line which survives does not 
enable us to determine how much was included by Naevius. We 
hear, however, of a Latin Laomedon (another play without an 
‘original’) and this seems to make it probable that the Hesiona 
opened with the heroine chained to her rock and that the chief 
interest was found in her relations to Telamo. Thus presented, 
there is an obvious resemblance to the Andromeda legend; but 
the important point is that Hesione becomes the wife of Telamo 
and the mother of Teucer. Her story can thus be related to 
the body of legend surrounding Ajax, one of the chief of all 
the epic and tragic heroes, and I suggest that Roman tragedy 
shows a definite tendency to group minor personages (who do 
not figure in tragedies of their own in Greek) around the great 
figures. The story must, of course, possess dramatic features 
of its own to make it attractive, but, granting this, the ‘ principle 
of complement’ seems to be clearly indicated. The Tecmessa of 
Julius Caesar Strabo is another ‘ Ajax cycle’ play, and so is the 
Telamo of Ennius. It seems to have been entirely concerned 
with the hero as father, and there is no indication of his earlier 
adventures as Argonaut or in the hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
The whole action springs from the fate of Ajax, who is in a 
sense the hero of the play, controlling it from the outside just 
as Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar does. The main spring is given 
in the line addressed by Telamo to his surviving son: 


Scibas natum ingenuum Aiacem cui tu obsidionem paras, 


for it is the father’s unjust suspicion which causes the tragedy. 
Everything is dominated by the relation to Ajax, and our ‘ com- 
plementary’ principle is clear. Its operation is further clear 
in another way, for the play may be called the ‘ first part’ of 
the Teucer of Sophocles, the plot of which is indicated by Vell. 
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Pater. LI. So the Periboea (Pacuvius) is a kind of prologue to 
the story of Oedipus, doing for his foster-parents what the Laius 
of Aeschylus did for his actual father; so the Medus (Pacuvius) 
carries on the fortunes of Medea’s family beyond the Aegeus 
of Euripides, or the Medea Atheniensis of Ennius. The 
Teuthras of Julius shows the principle applied in much the 
same way. Though his story was treated by Aeschylus, Agathon, 
Cleophon, Iophon and Moschion as well as by Euripides, Tele- 
phus is not one of the great heroes like Ajax, and he seems to 
have been regarded even in antiquity as more or less the special 
property of Euripides. His Telephus tells the last part of the 
tale of which the first appears in the Auge; but there is no 
record of his ever having treated the middle portion. That 
blank is filled by the Latin Teuthras (cf. Hyg. 100). The one 
surviving fragment Flammeam per aethram late feruidam fern 
facem seems to refer to some portent at the moment when Auge 
is about to slay her own son (in Hyginus a draco immam 
magnitudine appears). The play thus rounds off and completes 
the story left unfinished by Euripides. 

Another tendency, interesting in itself, and of very great im- 
portance for the true understanding of certain other plays is 
illustrated by the Epinausimache (Accius) which clearly goes 
' beyond the Greek dramatic tradition altogether, and seeks its 
inspiration direct from Homer. ‘H ézi vavoi pdxn describes the 
subject-matter of Iliad XIII-XV and the burning of the Greek 
fleet by Hector. Ribbeck suggested that Accius’ ‘original’ was 
“eine jiingere Ueberarbeitung des Aeschyleischen Werkes,” but 
of that adaptation, if it was ever made, there is absolutely no 
trace, and its existence is a mere assumption. The Aeschylean 
plays in question formed a complete trilogy, the Myrmidons, 
Nereids and Phrygians and in each of them, so far as can be 
discovered from the fragments, Achilles himself was the pro- 
tagonist. In the Myrmidons the embassy to Achilles, the ex- 
pedition and death of Patroclus and the lament of Achilles seem 
to have been included, in the Nereids, the arming of Achilles 
and the death of Hector, and in the Phrygians, the ransoming 
of Hector’s body. It thus appears that while the title of the 
Epinausimache recalls Homer, its subject falls into the interval 
between the Myrmidons and the Nereids, and, as stated above, 
there is absolutely no evidence that it was ever treated inde- 
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pendently in Greek tragedy. Accius was not, however, the first 
to introduce it into Latin: cf. Schol. Gronov. ad Cic. Pro Rose. 
Am. XXXII, 90: In Ennio haec fabula. inducitur Achilles quo 
tempore propter Briseidem cum Graecis pugnare noluit, quo 
etiam tempore Hector classem eorum wmecendit e. gq. s. This 
indication goes beyond the Myrmidons but does not reach the 
Nereids; the latest incident mentioned by the scholiast is the 
flight of the wounded Odysseus and his attempts to explain 
away his cowardice. The emphatic quo tempore .. . quo etiam 
tempore suggests that the whole plot was included; hence it is 
highly unlikely that the Achilles can be a contaminatio of the 
Myrmidons and Nereids as is sometimes suggested. Still less 
can it be a contaminatio of the whole trilogy. The only frag- 
ment of Ennius now extant that could by any possibility be 
referred to the Nereids, the Thelis illi mater quoted by Varro 
(L. L. VII, 87), seems by its metre to belong to the Scenica, 
but Varro gives no reference of any sort beyond the author’s 
name. Of the other plays on Achilles, of which there were 
several, practically nothing beyond the titles is known; so we 
are in no sense justified in assuming that the second element 
of the Achilles of Ennius is due to Contaminatio as usually 
understood. The subject evidently attracted Ennius, for he has 
two plays of the name. In one (Achilles Aristarcht) he clearly 
used dramatic source; can we not see in the other an indepen- 
dent use of Homer? This possibility once admitted would go 
far towards solving some of the many problems arising out of 
the same poet’s other plays. In the case of the Andromache, 
for example, the obvious assumption is that the ‘ original’ is 
the Andromache of Euripides; but the heroine’s character and 
the general circumstances are so different that most scholars 
agree that, whatever the ‘original’ may have been, it most 
certainly was not the Euripidean play of the same name. It 
has been suggested that Ennius used the T’rojan Women, or that 
his play was a contaminatio of the Trojan Women and the He- 
cuba. Of the two, the latter theory is decidedly the better. It 
is impossible to suppose that the action of the Andromache takes 
place in the Troad, for the fragment Rapit ex alto naues 
ueliuolas is a clear reference to the storm which overtook the 
Greek fleet on its way home, and the present rapit invalidates 
the suggestion that we are dealing with a prophecy by Minerva 
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or Cassandra. (In the passage from the Troades quoted by 
Ribbeck as parallels the future is used, v. 77 mépe, v. 80 ddcew 
¢yoi, and the prophecy of Cassandra refers to Odysseus only, 
not to the Greek fleet as a whole.) But there is no trace of either 
the Polydorus or the Polyxena episode in the surviving frag- 
ments. The influence of the Hecuba, therefore, cannot be estab- 
lished ; and, on the other hand the fragment Nam neque irati 
neque blandt quicquam sincerum sonunt suggests an outburst 
against Spartan hypocrisy like that in Eur. Andr., 445 ff. The 
question Quid fit? Seditio tabetne an numeros augificat suos, 
too, can quite well be referred to the conspiracy of Orestes to 
murder N eoptolemus. We seem, then, reduced to the time and 
place of the Andromache of Euripides; yet it is quite impossible 
to suppose that there can be any real connection between the 
two plays. The difficulty disappears if we suppose that Ennius 
derived his conception from Homer, that his tragedy is an 
amplification of the prophecy in the Iliad. 


And while I bend beneath the load of life 
They say—behold the mighty Hector’s wife. 


Such is his theme; and to elaborate it, he may well have 
taken the method later adopted by Racine, and made Astya- 
nax survive the fall of Troy to fall with his mother into 
the hands of the jealous Hermione. The tradition that he 
did so survive was familiar in the Middle Ages, and he 
appears in the Chroniques de Saint Denis as the founder of the 
French monarchy. The same tradition is not altogether un- 
known in classical times (cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom., I. 47 and 
Strabo XIII), and the mere fact that Accius wrote a tragedy 
entitled Astyanax suggests that the early dramatists knew the 
same form of the story. Homer himself does not describe the 
time or manner of the death of Astyanax, and there is no proof 
that his death has taken place before the Andromache of Ennius 
opens; the fragment Hectoris natum de muro iactarier probably 
belongs to the Hecuba. Though the ordinary version appears 
in the latter play, there need be no difficulty in supposing that 
Ennius could adopt another form where it suited him. He 
had the example of Euripides, if nothing else, for the death 
of Polyxena takes place in the Trojan Women before the de- 
parture of the Greek fleet, in the Hecuba after that departure. 
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Moreover, the change in no way destroys but rather greatly 
intensifies the emotional value of Andromache’s story, and, far 
from contradicting the Homeric account, it keeps alive the true 
Homeric tradition (which had been obscured by Euripides) of 
the ever faithful wife and widow of Hector. ‘This tradition 
passes from Ennius to Vergil, from Vergil to Racine; the whole 
of the French poet’s remarkable second preface to Andromaque 
deserves to be read in this connection. In particular, the pas- 
sage beginning C’est presque la seule chose que j’emprunte, 
might almost have been written by. Ennius. 

Having illustrated the possibilities of direct Homeric in- 
fluence, I conclude by suggesting that yet another general 
tendency, the ‘ Selective’ as we may call it, can be detected. 
The Jliona of Pacuvius is an excellent illustration. The story 
as given by Hyginus (109) bears a close resemblance to certain 
parts of the Hecuba of Euripides, but the differences are in- 
teresting and suggestive. In Euripides, Polydorus, the brother 
of Iliona, is killed, in Pacuvius, owing to her substitution 
of one child for the other, itis her own son Deipylus. In 
Euripides, the blinding of Polymnestor is part of the revenge 
of Hecuba, in Pacuvius it is carried out by Polydorus and 
Iliona together. Iliona herself, the heroine of Pacuvius, does 
not appear in Euripides at all. But her introduction, and the 
part she plays, produce a finer and more tragic effect. The 
wife who slays her own husband who is himself the slayer 
of her son, awakens fan deeper ‘feelings of pity and terror’ 
than the aged queen who takes a savage revenge upon her 
treacherous hospes. Pacuvius has thus, by confining himself to 
one half of Euripides’ subject-matter, made a more artistic play ; 
by submitting the material to this process of selection, he has 
made out of the worst constructed of extant Greek tragedies a 
whole which has real organic unity. It seems more than possible 
that the same thing was done in other cases; the Hecuba of 
Ennius, for example, may have omitted the Polydorus episode 
altogether, and dealt only with the fate of Polyxena and its effect 
upon her mother. The scantiness of our material makes all 
such conclusions uncertain, and the best of them can hardly 
be better than conjectures. But in spite of all, it ig clear that 
the Roman tragedians were no mechanical ‘imitators’; when 
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they wrote, Greek legends were becoming the common stock of 
a}l educated men, and they used them as they would. Proprie 
communia dicunt, a feat which is sometimes called the highest 
of literary achievements. 


Eruet Mary Stevart. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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Hermes, LX (1925). 

Reste friihhellenistischer Poetik im Pisonenbrief des Horaz 
(1-13). K. Latte adds further evidence of Hellenistic influence 
on the Ars Poetica. In v. 146 the Reditus Diomedis (i. e. The- 
bais together with the “Emiyovor) is evidently regarded as Ho- 
meric, a view that antedates the Alexandrian criticism. Latte 
approves of Fitch’s defense of the existence of this tradition 
(cf. Class. Philol. XVII (1922). Further, Horace’s remarks 
on the chorus and tibia and, especially, his directions for the 
satyr drama apply to the period of his source, Neoptolemus of 
Parium, not to the time of Augustus. The exemplification of 
Horace’s advice can be detected in the fragments of Sositheus, 
which show an attempt to revive the Spaya carvpuxdv in the early 
Hellenistic period. 

Herophilos bei Kallimachos (14-32). H. Oppermann shows 
from Galen, Celsus and others that to Herophilus is due the dis- 
covery that the eye-ball is enclosed by four membranes, and that 
this induced Callimachus in his hymn in Dian. v. 53, to describe 
the eye of the Cyclopes as cdxe ica terpaBoeiw. 


Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Arbeitsweise des Plautus (33- 
49). G. Jahn discusses scene II 4 of the Trinummus, and 
concludes that in the Greek original, the dialogue between Stasi- 
mus and Philto constituted a separate scene, as the combina- 
tion with the Lesbonicus-Philto dialogue is awkward (cf. 527-8 
and 562-8). Plautus may have had in mind a scene like that 
at the close of the Eunuchus. Lessing anticipated the above 
result in his “ Schatz” (based on the Trinummus) by eliminat- 
ing Lelio (= Lesbonicus) in Aufzug 7. 

Zum “ Pheidias-Papyrus ” (50-58). W. Judeich prints with 
Robert’s conjectures, the two fragments of this papyrus, which 
were published by Jules Nicole in the year 1910. Robert, read- 
ing Na]«[o]od«irn . Sadia in A 17, argued that this could not 
refer to the great sculptor (S. B. der Berl. Akadem. 1914, 
806 ff.). Judeich now, with the assistance of Jensen, conjec- 
tures d|x[plowéAa, and suggests as an approximation of the 
meaning of A 16-18: [ris ’A@qvas ras ev 7H rH[s] 
’Odvuriov This would lend support to Philochorus’ scho- 
lium (Arist. Peace 605): ind ’HAetwv, which need not 
be taken in a literal sense. Judeich agrees with the account of 
Pheidias’ last years by A. Frickenhaus (Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 
XXVIII 1913, 342 ff.), according to which Pheidias was ac- 
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cused of theft at Athens 433/2, so that he began on the Zeus 
statue at Olympia at the earliest 432; then, a few years later, 
he was subjected to a similar accusation, was imprisoned and 
died there, probably, of sickness. In a Nachtrag Judeich dis- 
sents from H. Schrader’s opinion (Phidias, Frankfurt a. M. 
1924) : that Pheidias was accused at Athens in 438/7, in agree- 
ment with Rosenberg (Jahrb. f. d. kl. Altertum XXXV 1915, 
219 ff.). 


Britomartis (59-65). R. Holland examines the legends of this 
divinity and her various epithets, and shows that the Oxyrhynch. 
pap. IV (1904) no. 661 has nothing to do with the Dictynna 
myth as Maass imagined (cf. A. J. P. 45, 287). 


Eine unbekannte Topographie von Emporion (66-73). A. 
Schulten gives the history of this Phocaean colony, located on 
the northeast coast of Spain, and shows that Sallust’s history, 
book III, fragment 6 (Maurenbr. ed.) must be included with 
other ancient topographies of this commercial port. A catapult 
has been reconstructed from a fragment found here (cf. 
Schramm, Die ant. Geschiitze der Saalburg 1918, Kap. 4). 


Untersuchungen zur Komposition und zu den Quellen von 
Tacitus’ Annalen (74-93). F. A. Marx finds that the Annals 
follow a scheme of yearly events: 1, Activities of the emperor; 
a) matters touching the imperial family; b) foreign affairs, 
chiefly wars. 2, Activities of the senate, i. e. domestic affairs, 
and occasional wars in senatorial provinces. Deviations from 
this scheme are explained. The sources of the foreign wars were 
in the main literary, the acta senatus were directly used for the 
accounts of the senate. His results are presented in a table. 


Stellvertreter der Praefecti Praetorio (94-103). A. Stein 
emends and interprets an inscription found in Ostia (Not. d. 
scavi 1923, 397-411), which honors: Manilio Rus[ticiano] 
praef(ecto) ann(onae) a(genti) v(ices) prae[f(ectorum) 
praet (orio) |] em(inentissimorum) v(irorum) cet. A number of 
other cases of such substitutes is discussed. Subsequently (page 
260) he reports that his identification of the above M. R. with 
the Manilius R. under Maxentius is mistaken, as a squeeze 
plainly shows MANLI; but he upholds his date. In an Anhang 
he discusses a Greek inscription found in Aquae Tauri (Not. d. 
scavi 1923), dedicated to the nymphs by Alcibiades, a freedman 
of Hadrian, whom he identifies as a countryman of Phlegon of 
Tralles. That a Greek from the Orient should show his nation- 
ality in Italy under Hadrian, the philhellene, is noteworthy. 


Miscellen: H. Lamer shows that the general belief that Isidore 
(origin. XVIII 60-68) is describing the ludus latrunculorum 
with his account of the calculi ordinarii and vagi, is extremely 
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doubtful ; which is true also of the assumption that XII scripta 
was a ‘twelve-line’ game. He regards the article on ‘ playing- 
board’ games in Daremberg-Saglio III 994, as the best we have 
at present.—B. A. Miiller (110-112) emends plausibly Kupaios 
xoAmos, in Stephanus p. 687, 2/3 M, to read. Ki<xv>paios x.—C. 
Fensterbusch (112) holds that oxyvn in Pollux IV 123 cannot 
mean stage; it includes the Aoyeiov in contrast with épxnotpa. 


Ovids Metamorphosen in doppelter Fassung II (113-143). 
H. Magnus examines a number of passages, where there is a 
choice of one of two versions of seemingly equal value, and 
7 that only one of these can be by Ovid (cf. A. J. P. 27, 
345). 

Eine umstrittene Wortstellung des Griechischen (144-173). 
H. Schéne justifies the hyperbaton in seven passages of Greek 
prose, which modern scholars have regarded as corruptions. 
They are cases where a proper or common noun divides attri- 
butive or appositional groups of words. Such cases are readily 
accepted in poetry; but in prose seem unnatural to modern 
feeling. However, examples taken from inscriptions place this 
usage beyond a doubt. Schone classifies a large number of ex- 
amples taken from Greek and Latin poetry and prose, to which 
he adds some English and German examples. 


Xenophanesstudien (174-192). H. Frankel shows the im- 
portance of Xenophanes as an historian. He was the first Greek 
to write contemporary history, namely his account in 2000 verses 
of the founding of Hyele (Elea) in Italy, on which probably | 
Herod. 1, 163-67 is based. Fragment II 1-10 enumerates the 
six Olympic contests in the same order as they appear six or | 
eight centuries later in Phlegon and the Oxyrhynchus list. In 
verse 10, etre xai should be translated “auch wenn” (cf. Od. 
6139), which represents the sixth contest, not as the most dis- 
tinguished (Diels) ; but as the least worthy; the foot race is 
expressly stated to be the most honored in v. 17. Strictly, only 
his doctrine of the deity and his criticism of knowledge entitles 
him to be classified as a philosopher. He was a practical realist, 
who rejected the inventions of early ages. He was the first 
Greek to express clearly the idea of progress. Frankel accepts 
the reading idev in fragm. 34 (Diels, yéver’), and interprets eidds 
as the perfect. part. of iSev, and interprets the passage to show 
that instead of scepticism X. expressed here his belief that 
knowledge is based solely on experience. Parmenides on the 
contrary based his philosophy on the certainty of absolute being. 


Pro Caelio (193-258). R. Heinze gives a minute analysis of 
this difficult speech in order to justify the course of the argu- 
mentation, which often appears careless. The unity of the 
speech consists in the refutation of the charges of immorality, 
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which was difficult, as he had to draw a line between venial 
voluptates and libidines. He distinguishes between carefully 
composed and improvised passages, differing from Norden (Ber. 
d. Berl. Akadem. 1913 p. 12 ff.: Zur Komposition der Caeli- 
ana’); but he agrees with Norden in regarding the oratio pro 
Caelio as closer to the actio than any other of Cicero’s judicial 
speeches. 


Miscellen: P. Maas (259) emends five verses of Callimachus.— 
A. Kérte (259-260) points out that in the Berl. papyrus 13045, 
the marginal numerals show that the actual lines, consisting 
mostly of 11-12 syllables, were counted, which overthrows K. 
Ohly’s generalization that everywhere stichometric computation 
was based on a normal hexameter (cf. Archiv. f. Papyrus- 
forschung VII 1924, 190 ff.). 


Kritische Beitrige zu Caesar (261-279). R. Sydow emends 
a number of passages in the b. Gallicum and b. civile, following 
largely the principle of supplying words; as words missing in 
class a are frequently supplied by class 8; and vice versa. 

Lesefriichte (p. 280-316). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
continues his series of miscellanies with numbers CXCIII-CCII. 
He begins with publishing an addition to Philoponus’ comment 
on Arist. Analyt. II 77 b., which, combined with other evidence, 
brings to light an epic poem by Peisander of Camirus, entitled 
Kvxdos. It dealt with the Trojan cycle, and according to Philo- 
ponus displaced 7a év trois avayeypappéva. Ver¥- 
gil’s Aen. II depends on it (cf. Macrobius V 2, 4 and Servius II 
211, where read Peisandrus for Thessandrus). This poem must 
have been the source of Proclus’ povoBiBAos zepi KiKAov émxod. 
CXCIV gives a valuable exposition of Euripides’ Andromache. 
CXCV justifies the insertion by Thucydides of Alcibiades’ speech 
in VI 89-92. CXCVI discusses and emends E. Diehl’s edition 
of Bergk’s Anth. lyrica II p. 190 ete. CXCVII likewise treats 
Diehl’s carm. popul. 42 II p. 205. CXCVII (sic) deals with 
passages in Plutarch’s Moralia. CXCVIII sifts and character- 
izes the letters of Apollonius of Tyana and extracts a biography 
of this strange man from those that may be accepted as genuine. 
CXCVIII (sic) discusses Praxagoras and his family, mentioned 
in Photius bibl., codex (A) 62. CIC emends the sailor’s song 
in Oxyrh. pap. 1883. CC gives an inscription, which he copied 
in the year 1873. CCI corrects a statement he made in Hermes 
59, 268, and his treatment of Apollonius Rhodius, where he had 
overlooked Fr. 22 of Pherecydes, which shows that Apol. used 
Pherecydes as a source. CCII suggests the reading co-smis in 
the Duenos inscription (8743, Dessau). 


Der Hiatus bei Terenz (317-337). A. Klotz shows that there 
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are some 40 examples of hiatus in Terence, not counting the 
cases where a change of persons takes place. 


Zu den Mysterien von Andania (338-347). lL. Ziehen dis- 
cusses the Argive oracle inscription (BCH XXXIII 175; 
Dittenb. Syll.* 735) and the Mystery inscription of Andania 
(Dittenb. Syll.* 736), showing that Pasquali (Atti della R. 
Acad. d. Se. di Torino vol. 48) has been of service for a better 
understanding of the passages dealing with the priesthood ; but 
his view that c. 100 B. C. the mystery rites of the Karneia were 
combined with those of Andania is without support. 


Auctoritas (348-366). R. Heinze traces the development of 
the meaning of auctoritas, which culminated in designating the 
influence of a personality that was regarded as fitted by experi- 
ence, knowledge and a sense of responsibility to give advice. 
The Roman people were saturated with the feeling for auctori- 
tas; on this rested the system of their republican constitution. 
Such auctoritas was recognized in the principes civitatis, and it 
is this influence of personality that Augustus claimed in chapter 
34 of his res gestae: Post id tem[ pus auctoritate praestiti omni- 
bus (A. J. P. 47 p. 19). The respect for auctoritas is indeed a 
human characteristic; but it was of especial significance in the 
private and public life of the Romans. The Greeks did not 
develop such a term, although the occasional use of agiwya comes 
near to it. It is worth considering whether this respect for 
auctoritas checked the desire for independent scientific investi- 
gation, and it would be interesting to investigate to what extent 
it exerted its influence on the Latin church fathers. 


Miscellen: G. Leue (367-8) thinks he has found two more 
acrostics in the periegesis of Dionysius (vv. 135-7 and 254-259), 
which should be combined with those he had previously discov- 
ered in vv. 109-134, and 513-532 (Philol. 42, 175 ff.) so as to 
tread: “Emn Avovciov trav évrés Bdpov, ols texvoi ‘Epps 
*ASpavod, which he translates “ Dichtung des Dionysios, eines 
der innerhalb Pharos Wohnenden, zu deren Bestem Gott Hermes 
unter Hadrian unterrichtet.” However, the editors, in a note, 
doubt the correctness of his interpretation.—J. Hasebroek (369- 
371) says that the identification of persons in Suet. Aug. 65, 3, 
by means of aetas, statura, color and -cicatrices agrees exactly 
with the abbreviated Egyptian form, which appears in the first 
century A. D. It is the first direct example of a stereotyped 
form of identification outside of Egypt, where the description is 
usually fuller; but such schemes of identification were not pecu- 
liar to Egypt (cf. Papyrusinstitut Heidelberg, Schrift 3, 1921. 
—F. Jacoby (371-2) shows that Arcesilaus II was not put to 
death by a brother named Learchus, as Herodotus (IV 160) 
states ; but at Cyrene by Laarchus a ¢iAos rovnpds, who usurped 
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the throne, according to the substantially correct account of 
Eryxo’s revenge in Plut. mul. virt. p. 260 E.—F. Heichelheim 
(372) identifies in a parchment fragm. of the IV century A. D. 
(Pubbl. Soc. It. VII 762) traces of Isocrates Panegyr., which 
with Ox. 844 and 1096, makes the third text of this oration 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus. 


Alteste Spuren der Astrologie bei den Griechen (373-395). 
W. Capelle says a new stage in the question of the early influ- 
ence of the Orient on Greek thought has been introduced by 
W. Jager’s “ Aristoteles ” p. 133 ff., and A. Gotze’s “ Persische 
Weisheit in griechischem Gewand, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Mikrokosmosidee” (Zeitschrift f. Indologie u. Iranistik Bd. 
II [1923]). But recent attempts to find early traces of Baby- 
lonic astrology in the Hippocratic writings have failed to over- 
throw the assertion of Burnet: The earliest reference to astrol- 
ogy among the Greeks appears to be Plato Timaeus 40 c. 9 
(Early Gk. Phil.* 1920, p. 24, 1), unless we except a curious 
identity of the triad jAuos, pwoddpos, veAnvy in Democritus’ zepi 
tafews aorépwv (Fr. d. Vorsokr. 55 A 86) with the Babylonic 
Trinity Sin-Shamasth-IStar, which was suggested by Kugler. 
Capelle proceeds to show the influence of Babylonic astrology in 
Hippokr. epi Siairns, and discusses at length the influence of 


Ktesias’ histories on Plato and others. It was reserved for the - 


Stoa, after the time of Alexander, to spread the faith in astrol- 
ogy among the Greeks, especially the Syrian Poseidonius. 


Zu den Glossen des Placidus (396-414). W. A. Baehrens con- 
cludes from a study of the brief Placidus glosses, dating proba- 
bly from the V century, that they are mainly dependent on the 
familiar makers of excerpts and epitomes like Servius, Nonius 
and, especially, Festus. Hence, for the partial restoration of 
Festus, Paulus may be supplemented by Placidus. 


Zum Texte rémischer Juristen (415-443). Ed. Fraenkel 
urges young philologians to take up the study of the Digesta, 
the texts of which are sadly in need of revision. He illustrates 
this need by emending nineteen passages, a minute contribution. 
Familiarity with the Roman legal terminology serves to emend 
passages in Cicero: Read isses for misisses in Pro Quinctio 83, 
likewise isse in 88; in Pro Caecina 74, mina is corrupt, read 
with A. C. Clark: quae nunc tua iure mancipi sint ; or, perhaps, 
quae <in fa>milia tua etc.; and in 1. c. 75 for privatae rei ves- 
trae, read privata (i. e. patrimonia). Finally omit vitium in 
XII Tables (1. 3 Schoell), as a careful reading of Gellius XX, 
1, 24, the source of this fragment, shows that escit means, 
exists.’ 

Akademische Verhandlungen iiber die Lustlehre (444-481). 
R. Philippson weaves an interesting account of oral and literary 
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discussions on the doctrine of Pleasure out of Arist. Nic. Eth. 
and Plato’s Philebus. He holds that the imperfect tenses €dvev 
(Nic. Eth. 1153 b5) and gero (1. c. 1172 b 9 and 18) point to 
an oral debate, whereas present tenses 1. c. are evidence of lite- 
rary sources. Thus he finds that Eudoxus, during his second 
stay in Athens, between 367-361 B. C , debated with Speusippus 
mept HSovys, in the presence of Plato and others, including Aris- 
totle, who, deeply impressed by the noble character of Eudoxus, 
refers to him forty years later, as an advocate of 780v7, rather 
than to Aristippus. Speusippus had already before that debate, 
opposed the hedonistic theory in his “ Aristippus,” to which 
Plato refers in Republ. bk. 9 ch. 9. Later a second debate on 
this subject took place in the Academy, of which Plato gives an 
account in his Philebus, in which he aims his polemic at Aris- 
tippus more than at Eudoxus, who was still living and was 
therefore shielded by Plato, who admired him. That Aristotle’s 
‘ Gedankenwelt’ was a product of the Academy, where natural 
science also received attention, is emphasized. Philippson adds 
a discussion showing that Eudoxus, under the influence of Zo- 
roaster, believed in God; but rejected the popular divinities. 
His book on the subject created a stir among the Epicureans. 


Miscellen: H. Willrich (482-489) interprets the Claudius let- 
ter, which H. Idris Bell published under the title “ Jews and 
Christians in Egypt” (London 1924), and shows that it merely 
concerned a frequently occurring dispute between orthodox and 
Hellenized Jews, an antagonism that he illustrates with passages 
from Josephus and the books of the Maccabees. The Alex- 
andrian embassy consisted of twelve, not eleven (Bell), mem- 
bers, two of whom were friends of the Emperor.—H. Frankel 
(489-492) translates Apol. Argon. 1, 934-5: Sidvdiyya . . . Sivy 
moppupovra Siqvvcav ‘EAAnorovrev, “ Auseinander wallte im Wirbel 
der Hellespont den sie durcheilten ” ; and interprets 1. ¢. 2, 796-8, 
where he reads TuwWapidy . . . érepves, following the Lauren- 
tianus, and takes ¢ in the sense of éuavrév.—P. Maas (492-3) 
assigns ovdey peAe Ewovye in Plato’s Menon 99 E to Anytus on MS 
authority. Wilamowitz had athetized them as unworthy of 
Socrates. In Gorgias 526 C he avoids an objectionable asyn- 
deton, not by defending the conjectural 8, but by placing a 
comma after Aiaxés. Both Heindorf and Wilamowitz resorted 
to athetizing—W. Morel (493-4) emends foetus to fletus in 
v. 393 of the Consolatio ad Liviam (vol. II of Vollmer’s Poet. 
Lat. Minores). 


HerMaAn Louis EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 
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REVUE DE PHILoLociz, XLIX (1925), 1 and 2. 


Pp. 5-20. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. 
Comptes de la construction du Didymeion. An expense account 
(of which the text has been hitherto unedited) of the construc- 
tion of the Didymeion. It occurs on a fragment of white marble 
discovered in 1896 in a wall running from the temple. The 
author gives a commentary, a summary of the expense account, 
an account of the labor, the prodomos, the labyrinths, the triple- 
door, the workmen’s sheds and the phosphorion. The article 
should be read in connection with one by the same author in the 
same journal for 1919. 


Pp. 21-27. Victor Coulon, De quelques passages altérés de 
VApologie et des Florides d’Apulée. In Florida XII in the 
description of the parrot, the writer rejects the conjecture of 
Helm, nam <corvum)> quidem, but approves his correction of 
the manuscript idé conate and would read ut vocem si audias, 
hominem putes: nam quidem <corvinam) si audias, id est croci- 
tare, non loqui. In Apology 96 he thinks the original reading 
was quid posses <tu> vel <al>ius quis in isto negotio accusare? 
In Florida XVI, in the passage beginning Postridie igitur, he 
selects from the six words suggested by Van der Vliet to replace 
queri, the word garrire, explaining its change by the neighboring 
word, queruntur. In Florida XVII he approves the correction 
of M. Vallette: quo magis celebrari debet frequenti usurpatu. 
In Apology XVIII he reads adversum divitias possessu et habitu 
secura. 


Pp. 28-54. Th. Wallek, La politique romaine en Gréce et 
dans ]’Orient hellénistique au IIIe siécle. This article is an 
exposition of the political policy of Rome, chiefly as illustrated 
by the diplomatic and military moves in the Illyrian and Cartha- 
ginian wars. It is diametrically opposed to the book of M. 
Holleaux, “ Rome, la Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques au 
Ile siécle,” according to which, says M. Walek, the struggle in 
Illyria arose unexpectedly through the violence of the Illyrians 
and the acts of their queen, and was thrust on the Romans 
against their will and desire. M. Walek’s belief is that “it is 
generally men and not circumstances that make history ”; that 
the real marvel of the art of Roman statesmanship was their 
ability to wield a consummate imperial policy without appearing 
to do so; that the Illyrian expedition was an aggressive move of 
Roman expansion east of the Adriatic and imperialistic in the 
strictest sense of the word ; that one of its immediate effects was 
the treaty of friendship with Athens, which greatly reinforced 
the standing of Rome in the Hellenistic world from a moral 
point of view. In this light the article is clear, consistent and 
convincing. 
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Pp. 55-56. A. Ernout, Sur une glose corrumpue du mot 
Manes [Thesaurus Glossarum emendatarum]. M. Ernout sees 
no reason to suspect the reading rarus and correcting habere to 
haberi reads: Manes dii mortuorum haberi quia manus (trans- 
literation of pavés) id est rarus. 


Pp. 57-59. A. Ernout, Salluste, Histoires IV, 40. In dis- 
cussing this fragment M. Ernout thinks that the phrase ad 
menstrua soluenda should be interpreted in the light of Lucre- 
tius VI 794-796 rather than as hitherto from Plutarch’s render- 
ing zpoOvopevwy (Crassus 11). 

Pp. 60-83. Ch. Dubois, L’olivier et ’huile d’olive dans l’an- 
cienne Egypte. This is a portion of a larger work now in 
preparation treating the subject throughout antiquity. Noting 
that the olive is not indigenous to Egypt he discusses under the 
epoch of the Pharaos other oleaginous plants; the introduction 
and cultivation of the olive under the Ramessides; the Egyptian 
names for the tree and the oil; olive crowns; the olive trees of 
the Theban district ; trade in foreign olive oil. Under the epoch 
of the Ptolemies are discussed the bringing under cultivation 
of the Fayoum; the exclusion of olive-oil from the Ptolemaic 
monopoly ; olive-oil culture under the Ptolemies; oil production 
in the province of Fayoum; olive-groves; the introduction into 
Egypt of foreign olive-oils; their regulation. The paper is a 
contribution to the agricultural and economic history of the 
ancient world and makes one look forward to M. Dubois’ com- 
plete work of which this is an instalment. 


Pp. 84-92. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. i-iv. Emile Chatelain, Louis Havet. A brief and im- 
pressive tribute to the life and work of a “ latiniste complet,” 
whose death is a very real loss to scholarship. 


Pp. 93-100. A. Guillemin, Quelques remarques sur la cri- 
tique du texte de Pline le Jeune. An instructive study of cer- 
tain passages in the first five books and of two families of MSS, 
one represented by M and V, and the other by B and F; the 
question being whether the intrinsic value of certain rejected 
Teadings may not justify their acceptance, since the respective 
merits of the two classes of MSS have not been settled. As an 
example let us cite the discussion of III, 15, 3: The text of Keil, 
Merrill and Kukula reads: Videor autem iam nunc posse rescri- 
bere esse Opus pulchrum nec supprimendum, quantum aestimare 
licuit ex iis quae me praesente recitasti. The variant (M, V) 
est iam placuit seems to Melle. Guillemin to justify reading: 
Videor ete. . . . quantum aestimare licuit, et iam placuit ex 
ls quae me praesente recitasti; the similarity of licuit to -lacuit 
accounting for the error. The author discusses eight other pas- 
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sages, her intention being to revive critical interest in certain 
neglected variants that seem worthy of consideration. 


-Pp. 101-117. N. Deratani, De rhetorum Romanorum decla- 
mationibus. I. De minorum declamationum auctore. The 
author brings forward certain new arguments to confirm the 
opinion of Ritter and Leo that it is near the truth to say that 
the Minores Declamationes which bear the name of Quintilian 
are the work of that rhetorician. An examination of the voca- 
bulary and of other signa sermonis does not hinder assigning 
them to the time of Quintilian’s work, and a comparison of 
certain passages points to unity of authorship. Neither is it 
to be wondered at if at times the treatment and manner of 
speech of the Institutio differ from those of the Declamationes. 
The author thinks the arguments and comparisons adduced re- 
solve the Quintilianic character of the Declamationes. Finally 
he refutes arguments against the authorship of Quintilian, and 
as Quintilian has nowhere signified that he wrote or published 
the Declamationes, M. Deratani believes that they were given 
out not by Quintilian himself but by his pupils and more likely 
for private than public use, and that the pupils corrupted the 
style of the master, confused the order of the exercises, and 
rashly omitted some thoughts and added others. 


Pp. 118-142. Th. Walek, La politique romaine en Gréce et 
dans |’Orient hellénistique au IIe siécle. A continuation and 
conclusion of the preceding article under the same title. M. 
Walek believes that the ancient tradition of the policy of Rome 
in Greece and the Hellenistic East is worthy of credit. The 
policy dates from the war with Pyrrhus. The cultural con- 
quest of the East by Greece roused the Romans to enter this 
world and play therein a part worthy of the political and mili- 
tary power of Rome. The date 200 B. C. when their fears of 
Carthage and the Gauls had ceased, marked the epoch of the 
execution of their imperial policy, which dates from 228 at the 
latest. The second Macedonian war was the decisive move and 
the political method is summed up in the classic formula: 
divide et impera. 

P. 142. L. Clédat, Etymologies latines. M. Clédat discusses 
renidere and mea refert or interest. 


Pp. 1438-152. P. d’Hérouville, Un chapitre de zootechnie 
virgilienne. Les Bovidés. An interesting study of the breed- 
ing of cattle in Italy at the time of Vergil and of the objects 
for which they were bred, whether for beef, milk or labor. 
While the author does not find the poet infallible in certain 
matters, he suggests that he would have been less charming had 
he been more didactic. 
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Pp. 153-183. Albert Severyns, L’Hthiopide d’Arctinos et la 
question du Cycle épique. An interesting discussion of a much 
discussed question. It is divided into three parts: I. The unity 
of the Aithiopis; II. The Aithiopis in the cycle; III. An essay 
on the formation of the Epic cycle. First reviewing a series of 
documents more ancient than Proclus (the scholiast on Homer 
and the Homeric vase) apropos of the Amazon of Thrace and 
another series (Polygnotus, the vase of Amasis, Vergil, Apollo- 
dorus) connecting Penthesilea with Memnon, and still other 
archaeological evidence presenting an amalgamation of the two 
stories, the author concludes that a single poet, whom tradition 
named Arctinos, blended the two stories of Penthesilea and 
Memnon in a single poem of which Achilles was the hero. The 
second discussion would seem to show that the Aithiopis reveals 
a profound and intended unity; that it follows on the Iliad and 
that it is followed by the Little Iliad. The third question is 
treated in the light of comparative literature and of the medi- 
aeval epics and on the theory that the desire of the public 
induced poets to complete basic epics by poems relating prior 
and subsequent events. He considers the Epic cycle as a re- 
union of three gestes—the Mythic, the Theban, the Trojan— 
shows the growth of each, and finally deals with the destiny 
of the cycle so constituted. 


P. 183. Bohumil Ryba, Le Latin maleactio et son origine 
au XVIe siécle. The author gives the MS (Parisinus 1661) 
reading as malectionis, corrected to maledictionis by the editor 
of the editio princeps. 


Pp. 184-194. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Carnot V. B. WicHrt. 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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A Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. By M. 
RostovrzEFF. New York, Ozford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, 1926. xxv-+ 695 pp. $15. 


RosTovrzEFF’s new book is a masterpiece. It is safe to say 
that no single volume dealing with the Roman Empire exists 
that is at the same time so full of stimulating suggestiveness, 
so packed with important details, so penetrating in its inter- 
pretations, so original, and so scholarly as this. One has but to 
glance at its immense cargoes of erudite notes to see why Momm- 
sen broke off his history where he did, and why no one has 
attempted to complete his work. The material is overwhelming, 
but RosrovrzerrFr has gone through it, mastered it, and arranged 
a very large part of it in convenient packages. What can we 
do but express our very deep gratitude? 

It is difficult to point out the best in a volume so excellent, 
but I wish especially to call attention to the hundred and fifty 
pages of notes which will become the student’s granary for many 
a day; the sixty plates of illustrations, many of them culled 
from obscure and uncatalogued museums and all interpreted 
with astonishing facility; Chapters VI and VII which digest 
hundreds of reports of excavations in the Roman provinces; the 
portion of Chapter X which shows how the anarchy of the third 
century created the conditions out of which serfdom grew, and 
finally that portion of Chapter XI which deals with the social 
conditions of Egypt. 

The book has a thesis; so had Gibbon’s, Grote’s, and Momn- 
sen’s great works. Constructive minds seldom have patience 
enough with the haphazard waywardness of history to resist the 
temptation of making a plot. In RostTovrzerr, as in the other 
historians that I have mentioned, we shall have to be on our 
guard against the dramatist. Fortunately the book gives more 
than enough without the fable, and Rostovrzzrr is candid about 
his thesis. He has stated his point of view time and again in 
the later chapters so as to make it familiar—in fact we knew 
from previous articles what it was—and in his preface he has 
finally condensed his main results. To put it with a brevity 
that does scant justice to his well argued presentation, he en- 
deavors to convince us that after the emperors from Augustus 
to Marcus Aurelius had by an active policy of urbanizing built 
up a state based upon the city bourgeoisie of the whole empire, 
a sharp antagonism arose between the oppressed peasantry of the 
country and the prosperous bourgeoisie of the cities which ex- 
pressed itself in the anarchy of the third century. And it was 
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the havoc wrought by this antagonism that caused Rome’s down- 
fall. 

When this theory was published in the Musée Belge three 
years ago it startled many of us. It seemed to us that the 
natural processes of urbanization were not sufficiently recog- 
nized ; that conscious policy was too frequently posited ; that the 
Italian countryfolk were dressed to resemble Russian peasants 
recently lifted out of serfdom, and that the anarchy of the third 
century as pictured by RostovrzEFrFr was but a projection into 
the past of the Soviet Revolution of 1917. But as RostovtzErr 
has here restated his hypothesis at fuller length, and with addi- 
tional documents, it is more nearly plausible, and though we 
still feel that the main ictus is on the wrong syllable, we must 
admit that he has offered a theory which will find a permanent, 
if not a very prominent, place in our histories. The chief objec- 
tion to the book is in fact this insistence upon a single factor in 
a very intricate problem, and it does not help his cause that at 
the end he too brusquely dismisses his predecessors as having 
failed. The contributions of Liebig, Beloch, Westermann, 
Seeck, Heitland and others are and should be recognized as of 
lasting value. RostovrTzErF has really not displaced these: he 
has contributed his idea to the sum of the others. 

As the title implies, the book is more of a social than an eco- 
nomic history, and though it is vulnerable in its social theory, 
its chief value lies in its mass of social data. As an economic 
history is passes muster less readily. New interpretations are 
here offered chiefly in dealing with the illustrative material. 
He draws very heavily, for instance, upon the mosaic represen- 
tations of country houses in Africa, but I fear that few scholars 
will accept these as realistic documents, and even if they do the 
harvest of significant facts to be acquired from them proves 
upon examination to be very meagre. A systematic treatment 
of agriculture, industry, commerce, finance, labor and similar 
topics for the Empire the author does not attempt to give. His 
brief comments upon the facts of the debased currency are of the 
kind one expected fifty years ago. One has a feeling that the 
author has never come into actual contact with agriculture, or 
with industry, and that he is rather helpless when confronted by 
them. Be that as it may, he lets himself be misled at times 
by futile hypotheses? propounded by some of those impractical 
pundits whom one encounters especially in continental libraries. 


*For instance he resurrects (p. 21) Mahaffy’s guess that Carthage 
was destroyed in the interest of Roman fruit growers, but we have 
learned since Mahaffy wrote that in 201 Carthage was left a very small 
strip of arable land, not enough to support the city, and that the real 
fruit-growing Punic cities were left intact. He also (p. 22) reverts 
to the old theory that Rome during the republic prohibited vine-culture 
in Africa, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul, relying for evidence on Marseilles’ 
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Thus, for example, he accepts in part the quaint suggestion of 
Pais that the senate limited gold-mining in Italy in order to 
save agricultural land and labor, he insists that the question of 
the deterioration of the soil is negligible,” he still believes that 
the x#pa Bao became ager publicus in Asia, and he lends 
his support to the theory that in Egypt the state imposed heavier 
taxes on unflooded than on flooded land in order to force the 
indolent peasants to work the harder for success! Egypt in 
fact, the most un-Roman of all lands, looms too large, as it 
generally has in RostovrzErr’s studies on Rome, and general 
inferences are too frequently drawn from Ptolemaic institutions 
and from the wails of the pitiful fellahin. Here and there the 
result suggests the conclusions that some future historian might 
draw if he were to reconstruct present-day American conditions 
from the letters of the negro laborers in Porto Rico. Surely if 
RostovrzEFF had approached the Empire from a study of Re- 
publican Italy instead of through Hellenistic Asia and Egypt 
we should have had a sounder interpretation. But here as else- 
where this book itself will provide the critic with the facts with 
which he will be able to correct such aberrations as may exist. 

After all is said to remind the reader that even this book 
betrays a few blind spots and excessive faith in fascinating ratio- 
cination, we must return to the statement that it is a work of 
unusual erudition, originality and power. Classical scholarship 
the world over owes a very great debt of gratitude to Professor 


ROSTOVTZEFF. 
TENNEY FRANK. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Catullus, edidit E. T. Mzrrinz. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1923. 
viii + 92 pp. 
Merrill’s edition of Catullus in the Teubner text follows the 
MSS. even more faithfully than Kroll’s (see p. 200), though he 
takes no notice of the Republican orthography which has sur- 


vived here and there. Four times only (29, 20; 55, 9; 62, 63; 64, 
16) have I found him making use of scripsi, and one may perhaps 


treaty with her Alpine neighbors, a treaty underwritten by Rome. The 
fact that Marseilles received the hostages after that war proves that 
she made the treaty (Pol. 33, 11; the dramatic date of Cic. De Rep. 
III is 129 B. C.). There is no evidence anywhere that Rome imposed 
monopolies during the republic and scores of instances to the contrary. 

*Passim. He frequently cites horticulture as proof that the soil 
was not exhausted, but it is precisely when the surface loam is ex- 
hausted by annual crops or eroded that a change to deep-rooted plants 
may become necessary. However, exhaustion is at worst a relative 
term. There are many ways of restoring exhausted land. 
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venture to suppose that these conjectures will in the next edition 
be dropped down to the apparatus where some other new sug- 
gestions appear (29, 23; 63, 77; 68, 157). Certainly dla 
(ecquanam alia?) 64, 16, assumes rather more punctuation than 
a Roman had at his ready disposal, and tertia patri pars, 62, 63, 
would be more plausible in Lucilius than in Catullus. In 49 
he throws the scale to the advantage of Cicero by reading omnt- 
ums with R—which must have required courage. 

The apparatus is in fact of special value because for the first 
time it reports R’s readings with some fullness, yet even here we 
may not expect completeness and entire accuracy. For instance, 
the marginal reading of R at 3, 16 (bellus) and 5, 13 (tantum) 
are certainly not by R?, and ¢ristes was the original reading 
of R at 64, 126. There are several such errors. It is equally 
regrettable that exigencies of space necessitated at the last 
moment a hasty reworking of the apparatus. There are many 
places like the difficult line 64, 330 where the important read- 
ings are not given. The editor leaves the inference in this 
instance that fleranimo is well vouched for, while in point of 
fact the MSS. give flero animo, and we do not even know whether 
the compounded word actually existed in Latin. On the other 
hand old conjectures that have been superseded by convincing 
ones are sometimes recorded. After Housman had satisfac- 
torily restored 64, 324 it merely confuses the judgment to repeat 
a number of feeble conjectures from old editions. Similarly 
since Mr. Merrill has decided that O, G, and R should alone be 
considered as authoritative, it seems to me inconsistent to report 
old conjectures based upon MSS. no longer in use. For in- 
stance, in 1. 9 the MS. D reads quidem, which Hand, Bergk 
and others tried to save only because of a mistaken respect for 
D. Now that D has been eliminated, the readings based upon 
D ought not to have space in a well-considered apparatus. 

There will also be some objection to various readings that 
Merrill has chosen for his text. In 2, 13 he accepts negatam, 
supporting it with a reference to Claud. Fesc. de nupt. Hon. 1, 
38, which is not apposite. In 64, 14; 75; 149; 227 and else- 
where he has departed from the text without compulsion or 
profit. But these are largely matters of taste. After all is said 
the text is probably nearer that which Catullus wrote than any 
other now in use, and the apparatus, though not perfect, is, 


because of its reports of R, the one which Catullian scholars 


must use. 
TENNEY FRANK. 


THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Culex. Sources and their Bearing on the Problem of Author- 
ship. By D. L. Drew, M.A. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1925. 107 pp. 6 sh. net. 


Professor Drew has attacked the question of authorship armed 
with a new method. Observing that most of the sources of 
Culex—especially certain passages in Lucretius, Catullus, Theo- 
critus, and Homer—are also used by Vergil, he examines the 
derivative passages in both with a view to discovering their rela- 
tive closeness to the original. He finds not only that Culex is 
constantly more faithful to the original but that in many in- 
stances there is an intimate connection between Culex and Vergil 
apart from their common source. If these findings were estab- 
lished beyond a shadow of doubt, it would of course prove Culex 
an early work of Vergil. Indeed the author’s discussion of 
Culex 58-97 comes very near being convincing; unfortunately, 
the passage deals with commonplaces of rural description in the 
treatment of which—given the limited vocabulary of the subject 
and the conventional imagery—phrases will inevitably repeat 
themselves. Though not wholly convinced, we may be grateful 
for the keen observations, the meticulous sifting of the evidence, 
the honest restraint of his close reasoning, and the charm with 
which he writes on a wearisome theme. This study has at least 
added some points to a case that must ultimately rest upon 
cumulative evidence. 

While Mr. Drew has apparently not pointed out any sources 
not already suggested by Leo, Plésent, Skutsch, Miss Jackson, 
Dinkelmeyer and others—one looks in vain for references—he 
offers a superabundance; but he fairly warns the reader that 
he has had to include doubtful instances for the sake of com- 
pleteness. The reader will also feel that he has trusted his re- 
tentive auricular memory too much. Source-hunters mull over 
their passages so incessantly that every phrase stands out in 
black letters, whereas Vergil’s method was rather to skim pas- 
sages for images to resketch with his own pencil. Finally, one 
may question some of the putative parallels on more objective 
ground. If Culex 42 ff. was written by the youthful Vergil 
it can hardly be reminiscent of Varro R. R. which was written 
in 37 B. C.; it is hazardous to assume imitation between Lucre- 
tius II and Catullus LXIV, since, on the one hand, Lucretius II 
was doubtless written before the epyllion of Catullus, and on 
the other it was not available to readers till after the epyllion 
was complete; a simple feeling of propriety would presumably 
keep the author of Culex from addressing Octavian by a phrase— 
sancte puer—which Catullus had used of Cupid, if the phrase 
was at all rare: it could hardly have been a reminiscence of that 
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one passage; and finally, in discussing the relationship between 
Georgics II 458 ff. (O fortunatos ...) and Culex 58 ff. (O 
bona pastoris . ..) one can hardly leave out of account the 
intermediary, Horace Epode II (Beatus ille.. .). 


TENNEY FRANK. 


THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Die Moselgedichte des Decimus Magnus Ausonius und des 
Venantius Fortunatus. Zum dritten Male herausgegeben 
und erklart von Cart Hosius. Mit einer Karte und 
Abbildungen. Marburg I. H.; N. G. Elwert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1926. Pp. 126. 3 M. 


This third edition of an excellent little book is really an 
anastatic reproduction of the second edition. It adds an ap- 
pendix of four or five pages, which offers some additional verbal 
parallels, and gives references to the recent ‘ literature’ on the 
subject. It gives a good map which shows the course of the 
Mosel from Metz to Koblenz. And it illustrates the ‘ tectonicas 
formas’ of line 299 by a ground-plan of the Roman villa at 


Nennig. 
W. P. Mustarp. 


Tue JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Die griechischen Dialekie, von FRiepRIcH BEcHTEL. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921-1924. I, Der Les- 
bische, Thessalische, Bootische, Arkadische und Kyprische 
Dialekt. II, Die Westgriechischen Dialekte. III, Der 


Tonische Dialekt. 


Ahrens’ famous work, De Graecae linguae dialectis, published 
more than eighty years ago, was remarkable for its penetrating 
vision in the use of material which was insignificant compared 
to what has since come to light. Since then there have been 
countless dissertations and monographs on special dialects, and 
three large scale works on the dialects have been started, but 
remained torsos, those of Meister, Hoffmann, and Smyth. The 
manuals of Thumb and the present reviewer in 1910 supplied 
the essential facts in condensed form, with necessary omission 
of much detail in facts and in discussion. 


1 See Olass. Phil. 1920, pp. 24 and 32. 
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It fell to BEcHTEL in the last decade of his life to start and 
bring to completion a comprehensive and detailed treatment of 
all the Greek dialects, in three volumes running to a total of 
1781 pages. It is the magnum opus of a scholar who, though 
known also in other linguistic fields, has devoted himself above 
all to the study of the Greek dialects and is one of those most 
intimately conversant with the material. It goes without saying 
that the work becomes an indispensable part of reference equip- 
ment in this field. One finds the largest array of facts, includ- 
ing some that have been dragged from obscurity and for the first 
time displayed in their proper relation. The author’s opinions 
on various problems are by no means as final as their usual form 
of expression, but they must receive the respectful attention of 
all specialists, whether they agree or oppose. But it is super- 
fluous to enlarge on the great value of such an exhaustive work 
by one of the most competent scholars. It is more important 
here to point out some features which should be realized by those 
less familiar with the special field, who might assume that the 
work must be complete in its facts, representative in its views, 
and a final authority. 

To begin with a personal matter. The author, as is well 
known (cf. also Phil. Woch. 1924, 780), has always had excep- 
tionally strong predilections and antipathies in his attitude to 
the work of other scholars. I do not refer to the fact that he 
is only rarely cognizant of views that are not expressed or cited 
in German works, and has in this way on occasion overlooked 
the anticipation of an interpretation advanced by him as new. 
Among German scholars, some he quotes with noticeable fre- 
quency, others and some of the most competent in the field he 
ignores or refers to with a vicious jibe, as in the case of Solmsen 
and Thumb. It is perhaps not surprising that he has refrained 
from citing and very likely from consulting either Thumb’s 
Handbuch or my Introduction. Yet even from such brief trea- 
tises he might have profited, if only to be reminded of some 
familiar and important feature which he has forgotten to 
mention. 

The system of arrangement, the separate treatment of twenty- 
eight dialects, has a certain advantage while one is concerned 
with a particular dialect, but it has serious drawbacks. It makes 
it difficult to survey the distribution of any given phenomenon, 
and it involves endless repetition and cross references. For 
example, instead of saying once for all that rparos = Att. rparos 
is the form of all West Greek dialects and Boeotian, the author 
cites it again and again in the list of contractions for the sepa- 
rate dialects (and, as it happens in this case, quite wrongly). 


1 Just as *mpwfaros, *mpofaros have disappeared from the handbooks, 
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I would almost hazard the assertion that under a different ar- 
rangement and with a less expansive treatment of certain mat- 
ters like vowel-contraction (where the elaborate classification 
according to the consonant lost is often of more theoretical than 
practical importance), the essential contents of the 1781 pages 
could be put in a single volume of say 500 pages. In this 
country scholars are forced by circumstances to practice a con- 
densation which is sometimes extreme and is generally painful 
to themselves. The undertaking by a publishing firm 0: a work 
of the size of BECHTEL’s on any equally technical subject is of 
course unthinkable. 

The author’s views on the interrelations of the dialects are 
nowhere set forth connectedly, but must be gathered from his 
system of arrangement and from the remarks scattered over 
- detached paragraphs. One sees that he is in agreement with 
others in the broad lines of classification (but the positions given 
in the arrangement to Elean and to Pamphylian disguise their 
most important affinities; cf. Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling. XXIV, 
52 ff.), and in recognizing the mixture of Aeolic and West Greek 
elements in Thessalian and Boeotian, of Achaean and Ionic in 
Arcadian and the survival of some Aeolic or Achaean forms in 
various West Greek dialects. But he goes farther than others in 
appealing so frequently as he does to the principle of mixed 
elements in the population to account for differences within a 
dialect, often where other factors seem more probable. If in 
Arcadian we find both 6v- (= dva-) and dy-, he says that ov- 
belongs to the Aeolic and Achaean element and dp- to the Ionic. 
I have no doubt that some features of Arcadian, like ei and dy, 
are due to prehistoric Ionic mixture or influence. But I do not 
believe that év- and dv- have subsisted from prehistoric times as 
parallel forms representing two elements of the population. It 
is much more likely that ov- (iv-) is the only genuine Arcadian 
form, and that av, though it sometimes occurs at an early date 
(e. g. dvéOveé beside dvébvce) is simply due to the influence in 
the historical period of the familiar literary form. That there 
was a very considerable external influence on the dialects long 
before the period of specific xow influence (cf. my Grk. Dial. 


so should finally *péaros. Not only is there no occurrence of such an 
uncontracted form, but according to the other evidence for contraction 
of o+ a it would yield mpwros in all dialects. Cf. Class. Phil. II, 255, 
where I have objected to this derivation of mparos, without suggesting 
@ substitute. Brugmann, Grd. II, 2, 52, calls the derivation “ noch 
nicht erklirt.” I now believe that mpéros is formed directly from mpw-, 
IE, *prd- (cf. mpéuos, Umbr. promom, from IE. *pro-) and mparos from 
mpa-, IE.* pr- (or however one chooses to designate the long weak grade 


= Skt. ir, ir), seen in Lith. pirmas, Skt. pirvas. 
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§ 275) is increasingly evident and explains many things that 
are often attributed to remoter causes. 

In general BECHTEL gives too little recognition to historical 
mixture both early and late. In Thessalian (I, 143) he still 
assumes, beside regular gen. pl. -dowy or -av, another form of 
contraction, different from anything known outside of Attic- 
Ionic, for the late Toud¢uroiv, pogevvovv, which I have explained 
(Glotta I, 131) with the approval of others, as containing Att. 
-ov in Thessalian dress. Late texts are full of such hybrids, 
which B. sometimes recognizes, e. g. Epid. éopy (II, 449). Quite 
different factors are involved in Argol. dda beside Sindoou 
(e. g. influence of the Doric xown, or even without this an exten- 
sion of the &-type to cases where it was once inhibited by the 
preceding guttural), but I am wholly skeptical of BECHTEL’s 
view that they reflect a prehistoric mixture of the population,— 
and so in many like cases. 

In Cyprian BrcHTsEt sees an Aeolic element distinct from the 
main Achaean (Arcadian) strain, and reckons as such the op = 
ap in xaréfopyov and xépfia. But he is certainly wrong in deny- 
ing this to Arcadian, where the evidence of it is even better than 
in Cyprian. He resists it by assuming an original o-grade for 
€fOopxws and zavayopas (cf. West. Ion. dyappis), assimilation 
for réropros, and by failing to mention Bpdxvs IG. V. 2. 300 and 
Aids oroprao ibid. 64. This last leads us to observe that even 
this great work, with all its wealth of material, is by no means 
free from omission of some significant facts. In the treatment 
of the Cretan dialect I can find no mention of one of its unique 
characteristics, the extension of acc. pl. -avs to consonant stems, 
as in @vyarépavs, xivavs, etc. 

(II, 668 ff.) follows Brause in denying central 
Cretan psilosis. I am no more convinced than Hermann, Berl. 
Phil. Woch. 1924, 783. The total absence of any designation 
of it in the early material from Central Crete, coupled with 
forms like xatiordro, is set aside as negligible evidence, in favor 
of xiphvas in a second-century treaty between Gortyna and Lappa 
and the anomalous xafovuyawe- of Vaxos. The existence of h 
outside of central Cretan is another matter, though even there, 
the material being late, I suspect external influence (Attic and 
Doric xown). The doubt of Boeot. rr from or (I, 256 and 
Hermes XXXVI, 424 ff.) is uncalled for and the analysis of 
érre as éy-rre (with -rre wholly in the air) the most improbable. 
The Boeot. irrw = iorw of Plato and Aristophanes is sufficient 
evidence of a colloquial assimilation in Boeotian (as in several 
other dialects), though it was more often ignored in the spelling. 
These are many examples of parallel forms in a given dialect 
(especially as regards consonant assimilation, but also others), 
for which other explanations, including dialect mixture, are 
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often sought, when they more probably reflect only the fluctua- 
tion between the colloquial and the more careful speech or spell- 
ing. And a quotation like the Boeot. irrw or the Lac. xdéppwv in 
Plutarch may be more significant than the usual spelling in 
inscriptions. 

A matter to which BrcHTEL gives much attention, furthering 
the problem though not entirely clearing it up, is the representa- 
tion of the lengthened or contracted « and o vowels (Att. “spu- 
rious diphthongs ”) in certain dialects where it is not uniform, 
notably Argolic, Rhodian, Coan, Theran, with both n, w (7pi, 
SjAona, Bord) and «a, ov, and early Cretan with E and H. In 
many cases, for example if we find usually BwdAd, but also BovaAd, 
jpev, but also eivev, the forms with «, ov merely show the en- 
croachment of Attic orthography. But evidently something 
more is involved when in the forms of verbs in -ew we find never 
7 but only « and in Argive also c as early as the fifth century, 
later also xadicba (as also hi, with 
genuine diphthong). Since the various processes of lengthening 
and contraction took place at different periods, it would not be 
surprising if the results were not always uniform in regard to 
vowel quality (though in most dialects they are). It is along 
this line that BecutsEt, following up Brause’s treatment of 
Cretan, seeks the solution. His general thesis, which as usual 
must be gathered from detached statements (II, 15, 459, 524, 
528 ff., 628, 680 ff., 691), is that for the dialects in question the 
vowel resulting from contraction was close («, ov) in contrast 
to that resulting from compensative lengthening (y, w),? and 
further that in Theran and earliest Cretan the result of the 
latest lengthening, that arising from ve etc., was also close. 
Many of the facts fit this formulation, but others do not. Leav- 
ing aside Cretan for the moment, in the others we do have 
regularly « (or even Arg. .) resulting from contraction in verbs 
in -ew and Doric futures (Arg. etc.), but also 
7 by contraction in Ther. tpys, Rhod., Coan xjvos, Arg. rivos, 
and regularly in the Argive augmented forms, j)xov, 
jpydooavro (Epid. jAero and eiAero). Again, we do have usually 
ov from contraction in verbs in -dw (oredavovv, etc. ; yet 
Coan though B. takes these from -ow) and 
in gen. sg. -ov, but also w by contraction in Arg. Awrnpwv. The 


* Just the opposite relation is assumed (II, 14) for Locrian on 
account of gen. sg. -O, but acc. pl. -OVZ in the colonization law. So 
also previously, Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling. XVI, 288. The same difference 
is observed in some Ionic inscriptions, and it is well known that the 
spellng O is most persistent in the genitive singular. Is it anything 
more than a graphic vagary? There are still such questions of detail 
in the e, ov dialects, for example the reason for the exceptionally early 
appearance of the spelling EI in e/u/, examples of which are increasing. 
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dominance of «, ov in certain categories, and the contrast in the 
two syllables of Rhod. jew (and early Cret. HMEN if this cor- 
responds to later junv and is not jpev), is too marked to be acci- 
dental, but there must be other factors than a difference between 
contraction and lengthening. I can see no phonetic formula- 
tion which covers the situation. As to a difference between the 
lengthening from vr etc. and others, this seems to be true for 
early Cretan xoEvos (= later €jwos) in archaic inscriptions 
which have H. For Theran the otpo. in an inscription which 
contains an Att.-Ion. ¢épovow is not the best of evidence. 
BECHTEL cites also hEvarov with E in contrast to Hyi, etc., 
without noting the fact that in these archaic Theran inscriptions 
there is some fluctuation in the designation of y, e. g. E for 
original in ‘PExodvop beside MpoxABs IG. XII. iii. 762, PopEs 
ibid. 354, 355 beside PopAs ibid. 371, and that in HEvarov with 
initial H -=—h there would be a special reason for not repeating 
the letter in its vowel value. For this whole matter more evi- 
dence is needed. 

In a forthcoming revision of my Greek Dialects, I shall have 
occasion at very many points, without discussion, to retain views 
or present others that are different from those preferred by 
BEcHTEL. But it will not be from failure to consider the latter, 
and I shall have profited, as all students of the Greek dialects 
must, from this monumental work. 


Cart D. Buck. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Prolegomena to an Edition of the Panegyricus Messalae: The 
Military and Political Career of M. Valerius Messala Cor- 
vinus. By Jacop Hammer. Columbia University Press, 
1925. Pp. ix plus 101. 


This good dissertation, developed at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Charles Knapp, is a contribution to the intimate study of 
the field of Roman literature in the Augustan Age. Messala 
Corvinus, who ranks among the more important political figures 
of the reign of Augustus, was a patron or a friend of Tibullus, 
Horace and Ovid, and gained himself great reputation as an 
orator. Studies of this kind are worth while if for no other 
reason than that they cast side-lights on conditions under which 
the patronized Augustan authors wrote. Similar studies might 
be made too of patrons in the post-Augustan period. 

Mr. HammeEr’s treatment is largely of Messala’s military and 
political career and is adequately based on the original sources. 
Possibly the discussion of some campaigns, in which Messala 
may have taken part, is unnecessarily long in view of the fact 
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that so little of Messala’s share in events is known in any detail. 
There seems to be to some extent a lack of proportion: so much 
of Messala’s early career is given, and so little of his later work, 
especially of his position of curator Aquarum, which is dismissed 
in a few lines, though Messala was the first regular curator, 
served some twenty years, and must have had a great deal to do 
with the very extensive work carried out under Augustus for the 
city’s water-supply. A study of Frontinus, the Res Gestae, and 
such inscriptions as may be extant (e. g. C. I. L. VI, 1244), 
would be worth while in this connection. 

The importance of the senate and of the senatorial class under 
the new regime is belittled. Messala’s political career and char- 
acter are defended at every turn as if Mr. HAMMER were a par- 
tizan. The difficult chronological questions of the dates of Mes- 
sala’s birth and death are sensibly treated, but I should be in- 
clined to give more weight to the statements in Jerome and 
Frontinus which seem to agree pretty well on the year 13 A. D. 
for the death of Messala. 

G. A. Harper. 


UNIVERSITY oF NorTH CAROLINA. 
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